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LOORS + TRIM « DOORS, 
WAINSCOT « SIDING 


IGNOPHOL is no ordinary surface 
finish, but a beautifying and preserva- 
tive treatment that penetrates into the wood, 
depositing toughening resins and life-im- 
parting oils which resist moisture, molds, 
fungi and wood destroying organisms. 


Unlike many finishes, Lignophol en- 
hances rather than obscures the natural 
beauty of the wood. Because of its pro- 
tective penetration, Lignophol stands up 
exceptionally well under the severest use 
in schools, institutions, offices and factories. 
In homes, it provides lastingly beautiful 


floors, trim and paneling far beyond the 


expected service of surface-type finishes. 


Lignophol assures substantial economies 
in time and labor because only a single 
application is required in order to obtain 


its full benefits. 


Lignophol is available in light brown, me- 
dium brown and natural shades to har- 
monize with the widely used woods for 
floors, trim and paneling. 


Write today for the new Architect’s folder 
giving complete specifications, and factual 
data based on Lignophol’s performance 
for more than 25 years. 
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WASHINGTON PROGRESS 





In pursuit of our effort to stimulate the use of 
architectural skills by Government and industry in 
the Victory Program, we have arranged with Willis 
A. Vogel, of Toledo, Ohio, to be the Washington 
representative of the architectural men who have 
registered with us. For the present he may be 
reached by mail through this office at 330 West 
12nd Street, New York. 

Since the February issue of PENCIL PoINTs went 
to press, we received from President Shreve of the 
A.I.A. a reply to our letter reproduced therein. He 
Was appreciative of our offer of cooperation, but 
there developed several reasons why it was not pos- 
sible at this time to provide space in the Octagon 
House for our proposed activity. This, of course, 
does not preclude the coordination of effort that is 
so desirable, and it is our expectation that Mr. 
Vogel and the A.I.A. Washington representative 
will work independently without conflict. 

It will be Mr. Vogel’s purpose to cooperate as 
closely as possible with Edmund R. Purves, to 
the end that duplication of effort will be avoided. 
soth the Institute and PENcIL PoINTs are working 
towards the objective of getting the full strength 
of the architectural profession into the service of 
our Nation and its people. 

The response to our proposal and questionnaire 
has been large and enthusiastic. Already we have 
the records of over 3,500 men, with more coming 
in every day. This is evidence of the existence at 
this time of a substantial reservoir of high-class per- 
sonnel with mental habits of planning and coordin- 
ation and a broad background of familiarity with 
technical processes. Ideally, all these men should 
be engaged in things architectural, working either 
on projects for immediate construction or on ad- 
vance planning for post-war construction. There 
is no reason, however, why they could not effec- 
tively fill many types of technical and semi-techni- 
cal administrative positions in industry or Govern- 
ment. It is our purpose to work for recognition 
of this principle and also to establish contact be- 
tween as many of the men as pogsible and the jobs 
that need to be done. 

As Mr, A. D. Taylor pointed out in his Washing- 
ton Report for February, there is an acute need for 
a satisfactory way of making available to individu- 
als desiring employment the names and locations 
of Victory Program construction projects, together 
with names of the Architect-Engineers involved. As 
a result of our employment census, we have already 
received several requests from Architects or Archi- 
tect-Engineers doing such projects to furnish them 
with the names and addresses of the available 
draftsmen of different grades. We have been able 
to help in these cases and we urge that other firms 
seeking men let us know of their needs. 





PROFESSIONAL UNITY 


The trend of these times, as we have observed 
here before, is definitely towards improved organ- 
ization of the architectural profession. ‘The pro- 
fession has been handicapped in the past because 
the A.I.A., its only national body, included as 
members but a fraction of the total number of 
architectural men. ‘This situation has been reme- 
died to some extent through the affiliation with 
the Institute of a number of State Associations. 
These affiliations have now brought the total num- 
ber of architects so organized to about 8,000, which 
is still far short of complete representation. 
There has recently developed in several sections 
of the country a movement towards further consolli- 
dation through merging the various architectural 
societies that have existed side by side in the same 
area and unifying their direction and action. This 
we believe to be a healthy movement. We would 


like to see it carried forward until The American * 


Institute of Architects becomes as powerful in this 
country as the R.I.B.A. is in Britain. 

We would like to see the Institute include every 
reputable architect, and we would like to see asso- 
ciate and junior memberships extended to archi- 
tectural draftsmen and students in the architec- 
tural schools. The profession of architecture does 
not consist simply of men who happen to be in 
practice for themselves at a given time. We have 
long maintained that it includes all of the men 
who make their living from architecture and also 
those young men who are embarking in the schools 
on the first steps towards eventual professional 
practice. 

A body such as we visualize would include as 
members more than ninety percent of the entire 
profession and would, as a result, speak with a 
powerful voice on all matters pertaining to the 
relations between architecture and society. There 
need be no lowering of true professional standards 
and ideals. On the contrary, there can and should 
be a great strengthening of professional unity of 
purpose to serve society honestly and well. It is 
impossible that any such unity of purpose could 
ever be attained with architectural men divided 
into many small groups existing side by side, ready 
victims of the human weakness to fall into petty 
disagreements over matters that are relatively 
minor. ‘The time has come to get together, to 
overlook small irritations and jealousies, and to 
join our strength in carrying out the true objective 
of every architect—the improvement of man’s en- 
vironment. 

The current emergency offers to The American 
Institute of Architects an opportunity to become 
such a body, much better organized, more com- 
pletely representative, and more powerful for the 
common good than it has ever been. 
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WILLIS A. VOGEL 


: Since Monday, March 16, the able and 
: energetic man whose picture appears 
: above has been in Washington acting 
: on behalf of the Architectural Men:reg- 
istered with us who want to be of serv- 
ice to the Nation in its war effort. He 
is to be known as Technical Personnel 
Adviser. Mr. Vogel has, we believe, the 
qualities that will make him effective 
in this work he has undertaken. He is 
Vice President of the Toledo Chapter 
of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects and a Vice President of the Society 
of Ohio Architects. He is dedicated to 
the principle that the technical skills of 
the architect can and must be used in 
every possible way in the Victory Pro- 
gram. He will remain in Washington, 
working for YOU, as long as needed. 
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NOTHING MORE DESERVING 


happened recently in the way of Government reorganization 


of commendation has 


than the creation of the new National Housing Agency and 
the appointment of John B. Blandford, Jr., as its Administra- 
tor. For altogether too long there has existed confusion due to 
conflicting and overlapping functions of no less than sixteen 
different federal agencies that had to do with housing. The re- 
duction of this chaos to a clear and orderly set-up will be, we 
believe, to the advantage of all parties concerned. The division 
of the new administration into three principal units—one deal- 
ing with publicly-financed housing, one with privately-financed 
but publicly-insured housing, and one with the financing of 
individual home ownership—makes a great deal of sense. 

As for Mr. Blandford, his executive and administrative abili- 
ties were demonstrated beyond question during his service as 
General Manager of the Tennessee Valley Authority, from 
1933 to 1939. We look for a steady improvement in government 


housing policy and activity from now on. 


THE ASTOUNDING POSITION of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, in regard to War Housing, was re- 
ported in newspapers just prior to the announcement of the 
new housing set-up. This association made public a resolution 
advocating that, “Housing for war workers built with public 
funds be temporary in character with minimum facilities essen- 
tial to a healthful life for war workers and such housing be 
erected on the basis that it shall be removed or disposed of in 
accordance with the wishes of the local community as soon 
after the conclusion of the War as possible.” 

Herbert U. Nelson, Association Secretary, went on record to 
the effect that the apparent loss of the one billion dollars set 
aside for Defense Housing could be written off as one of the 
minor expenses of the War. This light brushing aside of such 
a substantial public investment is, in our opinion, quite un- 
justifiable. Every architect worthy of the name should raise his 
voice in opposition to the real estate proposal. 

A large proportion of the needed War Housing can and 
should be permanent in character, planned to be a long term 
asset to the communities involved. The motive behind the 
expressed wish of the Real Estate Boards is clearly to preserve 
the fictitious values of obsolescent housing in those same com- 
munities. If their suggestion were to be carried out it would 
amount to an expensive public subsidy for the benefit of a com- 
paratively small group of private individuals who have a vested 
interest in retarding intelligent housing progress. One recalls 
the statement by Nathan Straus, in his letter of resignation as 
Administrator of U.S.H.A. last January, in which he charged, 
‘The ownership and operation of slums is still one of the largest 
and most profitable industries in America.” 




















WHEN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


WHAT AFFECTS THE BUILDING Columbia Architectural Schoo! 
INDUSTRY AFFECTS THE NATION | 











\ _— Without a well-planned and a well- 
— executed post-war program, obsoles- 
cence will break down to deterioration 
of catastrophic proportions. By 1945 
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be about twenty years old, and ready 
for discard, according to the “actu- 
arial” tables of the ‘Treasury Depart- 
ment for tax amortization purposes. 
Paradoxically, the immense and inevi- 
table post-war problem constitutes a 
prime opportunity to utilize expanded 
industry, no longer needed for na- 
tional defense, in rebuilding and re- 
organizing the nation. 








CHARLES D. MAGINNIS, F.A.L.A. 
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attack. Studies have been proceeding 
1ere for the world that is to follow. 
ro this country, we detect clearly 
1ough that the problem of post-war 
employment has possibilities of great 
5 | upheaval, but so far there is no 
sm about the effort to solve the 
problem in the thoughtful terms you 


“oe More power to you! 


G. C. DENEBRINK 
Arms g Cork Company 
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VERGIL D. REED, President 
American Marketing Association 


On every hand we hear the cry “Pro- 
duction is the thing.” It is today—for 
the duration. It will not be tomorrow 
—after the War. Then distribution is 
the thing. If free enterprise has the 
merits we claim for it—and I think it 
has—then now is the time to lay plans 
which will assure its survival. The pub- 
lic, too, had better be sold on those 
plans as an assurance of equitable dis- 
tribution. 


G. DONALD KENNEDY 
Michigan Highway Commissioner 


One of the greatest and most im- 
portant problems we, as Americans, 
are now facing is that of the post-war 
period. Nothing matters if we fail to 
win this war, but it would be a sad 
development if, upon winning it, we 
should lose the peace that follows by 
failure to provide adequate, worth 
while, sound projects for a public and 
private works program in the post-war 
period. That such a program will be 
necessary is almost a foregone conclu- 
sion. It is our responsibility to pre- 
pare now with complete plans and 
drawings, the sound projects which 
will not only furnish employment but 
contribute to the economy of our vari- 
ous states and the nation. 


TIMOTHY L. PFLUEGER 
San Francisco 


Most emphatically agree with PENCIL 
Points’ proposal for necessity of plan- 
ning now for post-war construction. 
Wasteful expenditures of last decade 
without planning proves this. Needs 
developed by war and opportunities 
created by increased production of new 
materials demonstrate that problems 
should be tackled now in a broad fun- 
damental manner looking toward a re- 
planned nation, not merely toward 
piddling and stop-gap construction. 


ROBERT D. KOHN, F.A.I.A. 
New York City 


The value of advance planning of 
public works, which you so effectively 
demonstrate in the supplement to 
PeNnciIL Points for February, is beyond 
question. “In time of war, prepare for 
peace” is a good slogan for the build- 
ing industry right now. What you 
suggest as a first step (namely writing 
your Senator favoring Senate Bill 
1617) is important. All the arguments 
in favor of such planning which you 
mention with relation to public im- 
provements are equally applicable to 
private work plus the possibilities of 
the spread of work over that much 
larger group of architects acquainted 
with needs of clients. 





FRED W. JONES, Editor 
The Architect and Engineer 


Heartily agree with your early plan- 
ning set-up for post-war building and 
would like to cooperate to the extent 
of giving your plan the widest possible 
publicity on the Pacific Coast. Com- 
petent architects and engineers, for no 
fault of theirs, have not been called 
upon to contribute their talents in be- 
half of their country. Right now is 
the time to put forward effective meas- 
ures that will take care of this wasted 
architectural energy. And how better 
could this talent be directed than to 
start planning now for the tremendous 
post-war building revival that is sure 
to comer 


ALBERT KAHN 
Detroit 


I strongly favor the plan of preparing 
for post-war work now. Governmental 
work to tide us over the period imme- 
diately following the cessation of war 
is imperative so as to give employment 
to returning soldiers. All that can be 
done now will be invaluable in ex- 
pediting return to normal. It is of 
utmost importance, therefore, to enlist 
architects and engineers today out of 
work and not in military service. 












ALFRED RHEINSTEIN, 
Acting President 
New York Building Congress 


The correct application to post-war 
planning of the professional skill now 
unused would produce manifold 
wholesome results. It will add to civil- 
ian support essential to a sustained 
war spirit and it will prevent the loss 
of skills which survive only with prac- 
tice. Probably the next influential 
movement in regard to building con- 
struction will be the replacement of 
obsolete s.ructures with new ones, so 
arranged as to offer suitable accommo- 
dations for modern traffic, both on the 
highways and for parking, to provide 
for airplane landing fields and give 
more value to light and ventilation. 


FIORELLO H. LA GUARDIA, Mayor 
New York City 


As terrible as the war is, it doesn’t 
frighten me as much as a consideration 
of the post-war period does, with its 
readjustment of surplus, semi-public 
works and private industry. This reser- 
voir should be a complete, detailed 
working plan with specifications, se 
that we can start working immediately. 


RAYMOND CLAPPER 
New York World-Telegram 


No one would wish President Roose- 
velt and his war organization to take 
much time out now to plan for the 
world after the war and so risk losing 
the war. However, the very fact that 
the government is limited in what it 
can do now makes it all the more 
necessary that others carry on the 
study and discussion. This is the pe- 


riod in which specialists can be assem- 
bling the materials, surveying the possibilities, working 
over the possible line of action. Unfortunately, the House 
recently voted down a proposal which would have author- 
ized funds to enable the National Resources Planning 
Board to proceed with studies. Aside from the international 
problems, much internal preparation must be made in or- 
der to avoid a severe collapse when war production is 
sharply reduced. Much work by states and local gov- 


ernments will be necessary. 


It should all dovetail with 


national public-works programs. But the House refused to 


authorize such studies. 


Unless more encouragement is 


given, we are apt to reach the end of the war as unpre- 
pared for that drastic changeover back to peacetime work 
as we were when the necessity of changing to war produc- 


tion hit us. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


BY ALBERT KAHN, INC., 


Notable example of the 1942 style in industrial 
architecture that is reflecting the fast tempo of the 
Victory building program — characterized by in- 
sistence on construction economy — is the Admin- 
istration Building of the new airplane plant for 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation in Central Ohio. Non- 
essentials have here been eliminated and simplicity 
of line heightens the effectiveness of the design, 
without sacrificing the monumental character that 
distinguishes Kahn’s most important buildings. 


The cut stone veneer and pilastered openings of 
the central block of the building accent the 
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entrance. Glass block panels between the two-story 
pilasters offer an interesting contrast to the long 
rows of steel sash in the flanking bricked wings. 
The Lobby (illustrated across-page) and the offices 
above it are thus as well lighted as the long series 
of clerical departments and work rooms around the 
building. 

From general offices to executive offices the interior 
has been strikingly furnished—utter simplicity be- 
ing the keynote. (With the exception of the lower 
photograph across-page, from Baker Art Gallery, 
all photographs were made by Hedrich-Blessing 
Studios, of Chicago.) 
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Fluorescent units, concealed in the acoustically-treated ceiling, light the Lobby. 
Walls and furniture are finished with bleached walnut. The floor is terrazzo 
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Working areas are exceptionally well lighted. The offices for junior ex- 
ecutives (photographs above) are separated by metal and glass partitions. 
Clear glass is used in partitions between the offices, and frosted glass 
is used between the offices and the corridors. The executives’ dining 
room, in the basement, has a restful atmosphere (below). Wainscoting 


and molding are of knotty pine, and the plaster walls are finished in a 
neutral tint. In the basement, too, are additional offices, a well-equipped 
plant hospital, personnel departments, record storage vaults, and fan rooms 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINE PiiAee 


BY ALBERT KAHN, INC., 


The vast aircraft engine plant designed by Albert 
Kahn for Wright Aeronautical Corporation—man- 
ufacturers of power plants for leading types of 
transport and military planes — is representative 
of a new direction in design of large-scale indus- 
trial construction. The typical peacetime factory 
had taken form as a long, narrow building admit- 
ting maximum light and air, cooled by air drawn 
through the windows and exhausted through open 
sash in long rows of monitors, and housing various 
“departments” of mass production machinery. But 
here we have a compact, single-story work area that 
is air-conditioned, flooded with shadowless fluor- 
escent light, and readily “‘blacked-out” without 
interruption of the 24-hour-a-day production 
schedule of the plant, designed by plant engineers 
to apply the “in line” principle of continuous mass 
production as developed there. 

Coordinated with the main building, which has 
been described by the architect as the largest single- 
story air-conditioned building in the world (see 
Pencit Points, October, 1941, page 660), are the 
Office Building presented on the following pages, 
a Power House, Test TEN 
Cells, Chip Handling So 
Building, and an Alumi- on 
num Foundry and vari- 
ous auxiliary structures. 
The site, chosen for its 
proximity to an indus- 
trial population and ac- 
cessibility to transporta- 
tion, fuel supply, power, 
and water, affords am- 
ple room for future ex- 
pansion of the plant. In- 
cidentally, through over- 
lapping of planning, 
purchasing, and con- 
struction, the first fac- 
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tory unit went into operation just 152 working 
days after ground was broken late in 1940. 

The Office and Engineering Building illustrated 
in this issue is a [-shaped reinforced concrete unit 
(see plans on pages 132-133) adjoining the main 
assembly building. It affords 67,040 square feet of 
area for the clerical, administrative, and executive 
offices. It is air-conditioned, like the main build- 
ing, and adequately lighted both naturally, 
through the long, continuous strips of steel-sash, 
and artificially, by fluorescent units of higher in- 
tensity than the 30-foot candle illumination pro- 
vided by the fluorescent systems in the factory 
units. Every thought has been given in the build- 
ings to employee convenience and comfort. There 
is a cafeteria seating 2,500 served by adequate 
kitchen facilities, and the layout includes great 
parking areas strategically-located to serve the pro- 
duction and administration buildings. 

Before the era of equipment for adequate control 
of temperature, lighting, and production noise in 
the great industrial plants, there was always sea- 
sonal slackening of work and variation efficiency 
through each day, due 
to the effect of exterior 
conditions. For a plant 
pushed to top-speed pro- 
duction for Defense, 
Kahn’s answer was effec- 
tive temperature con- 
trol through circulation 
of refrigerated water in 
70 coil systems that cool 
and dehumidify air that 
is taken into the factory 
and administrative 
units. When heat is 
wanted, hot water circu- 
lates through the same 
coil systems. 































The dignity and importance of a 
great industry are ably expressed 
in the architectural treatment of 
the Office and Engineering Build- 
ing of this Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation plant, shown here in 
photographs by Hedrich-Blessing 
Studio, Chicago. The entrance 
(above) is marked by the vertical 
openings and a facing of cut stone 
—both contrasting effectively with 
the light-toned glazed terra cotta 
and long strips of continuous steel 
sash used on the flanking wings 


The Executive Offices are hand- 
somely finished with Flexwood 
walls and acoustic tile ceilings, and 
are lighted by fluorescent units. 
The photograph across-page was 
taken in the office on the second 
floor just above the Lobby (See 
plan on page 133). The Office areas, 
factory area, and cafeteria in the 
Main Building, are air-conditioned 
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BY ALBERT KAHN, INC., ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, DETROIT 
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The entrance door opens directly into a spacious Lobby 
that is arranged for control by a single attendant. The only 
decoration is the red and blue Wright Medallion in the 
terrazzo floor. This Lobby is always well-lighted; by windows 
across the front or by the recessed fluorescent ceiling units 
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Lighting is also a prime consideration in the Clerical Depart- 
ments, as this photograph shows. The ceilings and floors are 
souind-absorbent and all of this portion of the plant is air- 
conditioned. The plans (below) indicate efficiency of the ad- 
minisirative set-up, also on a “straight-line production” basis 
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FOUNDATION .........: Reinforced concrete basement wall and 
floors 

WATERPROOFING 605 555 ode sc2tes es Sa wee eek Ironite method 

Froorn CONSTRUCTION. ........002000- Reinforced concrete slab 

ROO. oscars bole Cement tile plus 5-ply roofing on fac- 


tory building; concrete plus 5-ply roof- 
ing on office building 





MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
Sueer METAL ......... Copper flashing and gutters; galvanized 
iron ducts, ete. 


Sounp Insutation ....Acoustic ceilings in lunchroom and in 
engineering offices 


WVINDOWSS 665i eee ee Continuous steel sash with wire glass in 
monitors, and obscure glass elsewhere. 
Factory has heat-resisting glare-proot 
glass on west and south side 

Foor FinisHes....... Terrazzo in lobby and office toilets; 
asphalt tile in offices, corridors 


Watt Construction... Terra cotta tile with stone sills and 
copings; brick walls; interior partitions 
of glazed terra cotta tile 


Inrer1or Wat Finisu. Travertine in lobby; glazed terra cotta 
tile; Ewecutive offices have flexible 
cloth-backed veneer over plaster; others 
are tile plastered with wood sash and 
trim, and wood sash doors 


PURE WARE 60 '6 0) 50) 5 300 Standard brands except for electric 
control 
MROCTRIC.. 4, g s.ciiew os Office has fluorescent lighting fixtures; 


two 40-watt fluorescent tube fixtures 
suspended on messenger cable in fac- 
tory; bus duct wiring system in fac- 
tory; distribution panels on columns 


PPLUBEBING 645. 325 <'sicie' <= Wash fountains, group showers, etc.; 
piping of vitrified tile—storm and soil; 
cement—storm; cast iron—sanitary, 
soil; galvanized iron—soil pipe above 
ground, branch vents and wastes; cop- 
per—hot water and circulating; black 
steel—gas and compressed air; galvan- 
ized steel—cold water circulating 


Air ConDITIONING..... Large fans on overhead platforms, 
supplied by chilled water; individually- 
controlled exhaust fans 


RIE a aa Saale ea ne Office section and office building have 
direct radiation of the convector type. 
Building is zoned for control purposes; 
basement locker rooms, dining rooms, 
kitchens, etc. have hot blast system; 
factory has piping connected to coils in 
various fan systems which circulate 
warm air in the winter, cool air in 
summer. Truck wells, shipping areas, 
and outside bays are heated by over- 
head unit heaters supplied with steam. 
Pulverized fuel used, with oil burner 
for stand-by service. Radiators of the 
convector type; some cast iron ones of 
the wall-hung type 


Oruer Equiement....Factory call system; sprinklers; elec- 
tric kitchen ranges; stainless steel kit- 









































































































































































































































































































































Roor INSULATION............-- Corkboard and granular type chen equipment; aluminum kettles for 
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The efficient handling of the Shower-Locker Room units of the plant reflects Kahn’s skill in factory planning 
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Non-glare glass was used in the factory monitors, 
which can be blacked-out with corrugated iron covers 
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Concrete shelter of type to withstand 500-lb, bomb 


BOMBPROOF AND 


PRATT INSTITUTE MAKES 


Responsibility of the planning professions to 
originate measures for protection of the United 
States against aerial attack becomes increasingly 
apparent. The diffidence and vagueness of those 
who should have concerned themselves with this 
problem some months ago may yet have tragic 
consequences; but it is encouraging to find that 
information on protective measures is being dis- 
seminated actively by educational bodies, which 
have stepped to the front in this program! 

The College of Engineering of New York Uni- 
versity in cooperation with United States Office of 
Education, sponsored a conference in New York 
last month embracing a series of lectures on the 
technical aspects of Civilian Defense for 350 
Municipal Architects and Engineers, 60 Civil 
Engineering teachers, and industrial technicians 
called from all parts of the United States. The 
conference was requested by Mayor LaGuardia, 
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SPLINTERPROOF CONSTRUCTION 





SERIES OF MODELS FOR THE STUDY OF SHELTER TYPES 


then National Director of the OCD, and dealt 
with the principles of A.R.P. but, because of the 
subjects discussed it was closed to the press. 
Something of the timely defense program 
undertaken a year and a half ago by the Pratt 
Institute Department of Architecture, of which 
C. C. Briggs is Supervisor, was told here last 
month. The findings there of the architectural staff 
of 15 experts have received favorable commenda- 
tion, and the Government has been sponsoring the 
Pratt Course in Design of Air Raid Shelters by 
providing funds for night classes for graduate arch- 
itects. As a result of this intensive study, certain 
decisions have been made about shelter types. 
Bombproof Construction is ‘‘a much-abused 
term”, in the opinion of the Pratt staff, which 
admits that it is possible to build shelters safe 
against a direct hit, but at such high cost that 
little effort has been expended even in designing 
such structures. Giving consideration to the rela- 
tive sizes of bombs used by the enemy (500-lb. 
bombs were dropped in London, but many 100-lb. 
bombs were used at Pearl Harbor against the 
civilian population), it seems adequate to build 
against a 500-lb. bomb or less. 

Such structures have been built and are in service 
in the country. The War Department has built 
and tested this type of shelter, with a roof 5 feet 
thick, and it has been proved safe (see similar 
section across page). Heavy reinforcement is re- 
quired and the concrete should be designed for 
ultimate strength of 4,000 to 5,000 lbs. per square 
inch. The cost of such a shelter, including gas 
filtration units and other equipment, is about $400 
per person sheltered. 

An application of Bombproof Construction to 
normal design requirements is illustrated by the 
drawing across-page, also a problem in the Pratt 
course. The tower shelter of this factory would be 
used as locker space in peacetime, serving to 
amortize the cost of the construction which must 
be heavy enough so that basement walls will with- 
stand earth shock and adjacent hits. 

The classification, Splinterproof Construction, 
necessarily includes nearly all types of refuge we 
will come to know as “air raid shelters”. 


Those illustrated on this page are two low-cost 
shelters of the series studied in models at Pratt. 
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The materials and color scheme of these 
rooms were calculated to give an impression 
of richness and dignity. The Lobby (photo 
above) is inviting—its brown leather and 
sharp green, fabric-covered chairs accenting 


« 


the beige walls. The problem of the fenes- 


af 
Pee 

4 

by 


tration was given particular attention. As 
shown on the plan and in the photograph 
across-page, the Architect designed a system 


SORE meron emrcrones 


of translucent screens to mask the existing 
windows and diffuse light in the Dining 
toom. The glass in these translucent partt- 
tions is ordinary frosted glass, with the sand- 
blasted surface on the Dining Room side! 
With the exception of the Dining Room 
chairs, all the furniture in the rooms was 
designed under the Architect’s supervision. 
(Photographs from Hedrich-Blessing, Chicago) 
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In designing new quarters for the Chicago Bar 
Association in an old steel frame skyscraper where 
the Association occupies the entire top floor 
(eleventh) and the attic space, the architect had 
to make extensive structural changes, and provide 
for an elaborate duct system for air-conditioning 
without sacrificing ceiling height in the principal 
rooms. The attic space, previously a maze of pipes, 
now is used for seven private dining rooms and 
for storage of books. 

A tedious job of measuring all the pipes and 
making a color diagram to identify the different 
pipe systems had to be undertaken before actual 
design could be started. Ducts for the air-condi- 
tioning system were designed so that (inside 
elevation) they are wedge-shaped; thus, by placing 
one wedge atop the other a constant rectangle (in 
section) was provided for the combination supply 
and exhaust ducts. Work on the ducts had to be 
done within one-inch distances, since there was 
no room to spare without encroaching on the 
desired ceiling height. The ceiling heights vary 
from 7’-4” to 8’-0” clear in the dining rooms. 


Structurally the biggest changes were made, as the 
attic floor had to be strengthened to carry not only 
the weight of the construction but also the tre- 
mendous loads imposed by the book storage in the 
attic. Steel could not be slipped under the library 
on the eleventh floor because reinforcing would 
have to extend below the ceiling line of offices 
below, which do not belong to the Association. 
It was here that the architect used the device of 
lessening the load on the eleventh floor by hanging 
some of the bookcases from the strengthened attic 
floor, hammock fashion. 

The furniture in the Lounge (shown below) and 
in the Library was designed by the architect. ‘The 
color scheme in the Lounge and in the Lobby 
(top photograph on page 138) is rather interest- 
ing. Walls are pinkish-tan, and the furniture is 
covered in brown leather. Some of the chairs are 
covered in green fabric for contrast. All exposed 
wood surfaces are of bleached mahogany. 

The fireplaces in the Lounge (one at each end) 
have lacquered brass trim and accessories. The 
lighting fixtures are of the same material. 
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Wood, glass, and leather were used 
extensively and with ingenuity in 
the modernization of the editorial 
offices of Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 
to economize on “hard-to-get” mate- 
rials needed for the Victory Pro- 
gram. In the reception room (be- 
low) the photomural depicts the 
evolution of a magazine from copy 
io bound volumes. The mural ad- 
joins the receptionist’s desk (right.) 
Walls here are in tangerine, exact- 
ly matching the furniture, Color 
plays an important part through- 
out the offices. Blues, yellows, 
zreens, and grays are used through- 
yut to lessen the intensity of the 
sun, and in the corridor (across- 
page) to give the impression of 
greatly-increased width. The glazed 
partitions divide the area into 
twenty private offices and several 
large working areas. Wooden di- 
vision bars and mounts support 
the large panels of frosted, fluted 
glass. (Photographs from Chicago 
Architectural Publishing Company} 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Rubber tile in corridors; Lin- 
oleum in work spaces; Carpet- 
ing in main offices, reception 
room 
Grid core flush panel type; en- 
trance door of tempered plate 
glass 
-artitions and glazed doors of 
etched fluted glass 

Inrerior Finisu ....Private office is leather pan- 
eled, with doors, trim, cabinets, 
furniture in natural walnut; 
Salon and Reception Room 
have bleached oak doors, trim, 
cabinets, and furniture; othe: 
areas have painted wood and 
plaster surfaces 

Sounp TREATMENT. .........00++e00.--Acoustical tile 

HEATING ..... Vacuum 

VENTILATING .......Tempered air supply and ex- 
haust ventilation 

HARDWARE ... is'eseneesie se eS FUSNED DEASS 

LIGHTING ...........Private Office has _ recessed 
bullseye light; Offices and 
Work Spaces have direct, in- 
direct; Reception Room has 
lamps; Corridors have semi- 
recessed fixtures: Salons and 
Picture Galleries have con- 
cealed troughs 

OruerR EquipMEentT ..Venetian blinds, electric re- 
frigerators, electric drinking 
fountains 
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In the private office of Publishers William B. Ziff and B. G. Davis (shown on these two pages) is a cleverly- 
designed set of two desks and a wall table, all arc-shaped. The three can be placed together to form a 
curved conference table (photograph above). The desks and the table are leather-topped in a grained cowhide 
matching that of the leather-wpholstered walls. Woodwork is natural finish walnut. Specially-designed 
built-in cabinets, files, and shelves are made of wood, and are kept to 


‘ a ° é BOOK CIZCULATION 
counter height wherever possible to provide more working desk space 
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Adjoining the reception room 
is a semi-private nook (photo- 
graph below) where the edi- 
tors may meet visitors with- 


out disturbing their normal 
office routine, and where 
they may converse without 
being interrupted. Similar use 
ts made of the three wide 
alcoves (see photograph 
above) situated outside the 
private offices of company 
executives. Furniture ts of 
leather and bleached walnut. 
These alcoves, which are 1l- 
luminated by concealed fluo- 
rescent lighting, are also used 
as a permanent photographic 
salon to show the winning 
pictures from competitions 
conducted by one of the firm’s 
magazines. Pictures are 
-changed from time to time to 
keep the exhibit interesting. 
In the alcoves, as in the pub- 
lisher’s office, the reception 
room, and elsewhere in the 
offices, are growing plants, 
here used by the architect as 
a permanent part of the de- 
sign. In many cases the 
containers for the various 
plants were built into place 
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The end of February, they say, is the bottom of 
the year. Certainly there are things happening to 
ichitecture right here in this country which re- 
veal some kind of a nadir. They all have to do 
with the great problems of city growth (growth in 
form rather than in population) and the whole 
purpose of planning. They are random evidences 
of a struggle which will not down—a great struggle 
between planning as an economic measure to pro- 
tect so-called values, and planning as a humanistic 
measure to improve human living conditions. 

An evidence of the conflict is furnished by the 
recent history of the New York City Planning 
Commission and its definite abandonment of the 
entire idea of creating a master plan. At the mo- 
ment I am less interested in the merits or demerits 
of this action than in the fact that it was taken at 
all and in the influences which may have affected 
it. The fact that it was taken would seem to indi- 
cate that there is little popular support for the 
planning idea—that is, for the attempt to deter- 
mine future growth in the city toward the end of 
making city living pleasanter and richer. 

The public hearings on it were miserably attended. 
This is a shameful fact. Certainly the architects 
are sufficiently implicated in such matters to make 
it seem desirable to have representatives from all 
architectural societies present with strong and for- 
ward-looking statements. The future of architec- 
ture does not lie in little individual buildings here 
and there, the commissions for which have been 
obtained by scraping and bowing and bootlicking; 
the future of architecture as a profession lies in 
bringing to bear upon community life the creative 
imagination which the architectural profession can 
offer. The quality of what can be offered—nay, 
even the possibility of offering anything really con- 
structive at all—is integrally bound up with the 
whole concept of the purpose of planning.’ 

In this connection it is interesting to read a Report 
on the Master Plan of Land Use Proposed by the 
City Planning Commission offered by the Citizens’ 
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Budget Commission last December. This report 
itself is a magnificent example of the most com- 
plete damning with faint praise. It gives grudging 
lip service to the concept of planning as a whole, 
and then proceeds to attack almost every single 
objective of any intelligent plan—for instance, de- 
centralization and a stabilized population. But the 
report contains, besides the wet blankets prepared 
by the Budget Commission itself, two other reports 
presented by Ernest Goodrich and Arthur Tuttle. 
In these the wet blanket of the Commission be- 
comes active and violent attack, and the attack is 
made on one basis only, that of property values. 

Tuttle’s piece is especially significant. He supports 
the present outrageously loose zoning ordinance of 
the city in its present form, not realizing how that 
same zoning act—through permitting overbuilding 
and overcrowding—has overburdened city services 
and itself given rise to the rapidly progressive 
blight that has destroyed the very values zoning 
was supposed to protect. Tuttle therefore recom- 
mends that the present status of zoning in New 
York be accepted as the master plan! As for the 
reason behind this extraordinary suggestion, he 
writes: “The studies made by the [New York City 
Planning] Commission in the field of planning 
for a better city are to be commended, provided 
they can be made use of without prejudicial effect 
upon property values in every part of the city.” 
Here, then, is the real reason for the Citizens’ 
Budget Commission’s distrust of master planning. 
They know full well that any planning worth the 
name is bound to affect property values, because 
many property values on the books today are com- 
pletely without human meaning. Should they 
carry their thinking through, it could be changed 
to read, perhaps: “We are willing to jeopardize. 
the future of the city itself and the real economic 
future of many landholders (who will lose their 
land because of blight and depression) in order 
that a very few may here and there make a specu- 
lative profit.” 
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Perspective of “Clinton Hill’, Brooklyn—by Harrison, Fouilhoux, & Abramovitz, Architects and Engineers 


But why, in a time of war, should we even con- 
sider such idealistic matters as the purpose of city 
planning? Ought we not to forget the future, rush 
to Washington, plunge into the technical bureauc- 
racy there, or else grab our little share of housing 
for war workers or industrial plant design? Perhaps, 
if this could be done. But the fact is that, though 
we may forget the future, the future will not forget 
us, and the future is being manufactured right 
now by our every thought and action. The quality 
of the peace that will follow the war, and the qual- 
ity of human living that will go on, will be the 
inevitable result of the ideals currently existent in 
the minds of people and rulers when the peace 
comes. We are forging, every day, chains that will 
bind us and our children to certain kinds of think- 
ing and certain kinds of living, and every choice 
we make inevitably welds another link. Now above 
all times is the time to see that our lip service to 
democratic ideals extends further than the mere 
idea of every man making as much money as he 
can while the making is good. 

The problem has much more than local signifi- 
cance, for behind the chaos in the whole defense 
housing problem lies carefully hidden the same 
conflict. Decentralization at enormous speed is 
being forced upon the country by Victory needs. 
Short of complete catastrophe, much of this de- 
centralization will be permanent, and many plants 
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built for war purposes with all their concomitant 
housing will form permanent villages and towns. 
The quality of these is being created by the pro- 
gram of today. The small-town slum is perhaps 
even more deadening and disintegrating than the 
slum of the large city, because physical escape from 
it is perhaps more drfficult. And not only the ece- 
nomic future of these Lanham Act houses is going 
to be important, but the quality of their design as 
well. We cannot allow either bad management or 
bad design. 

Both the problem of standards and the problem of 
city planning are brought very much to the fore 
by the housing developments to be built by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in Brooklyn, the 
news of which has recently been released. The 
scheme contemplates two major groups of twelve- 
and fourteen-story buildings some three blocks 
apart on Clinton Avenue. They are situated in a 
part of Brooklyn that has long been a dying resi- 
dential region of large, comfortable houses, some 
even lavish, set on large lots, so that the popula- 
tion concentration has been very low. Into this it 
is proposed to bring two groups with a population 
congestion fifty percent greater than that in East 
River Houses—an intensity of land use equaled in 
New York, I believe, only by London Terrace and 
Knickerbocker Village. Since the money is being 
furnished entirely by ‘“‘private enterprise” (as if 
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any great insurance company were actually private 
enterprise!) there is no opportunity for any con- 
trol whatsoever by the City Planning Commission 
or the public housing bodies; the only controls 
are the manifestly ill-suited zoning ordinances 
applying to that part of town. The area is ill sup- 
plied with transit facilities and still more ill sup- 
plied with schools and community services of all 
kinds. Coming on top of Parkchester, this develop- 
ment makes one seriously wonder whether there 
is not some way in which large developments could 
be more organically related to city facilities. 

One wonders, too, why priorities were granted to 
ihis project, which is to be rented to a medium- 
income group, when at the same time priorities 
were being denied to one-half of the entire Fort 
Greene housing development of the New York 
City Housing Authority. When the news came 
that these priorities had been granted, the New 
York City Housing Authority at last obtained per- 
mission to go ahead with the whole of Fort 
Greene; a refusal would have seemed too absurdly 
inconsistent. Obviously the Equitable, like all the 
big insurance companies, has enormous amounts 
of capital to invest and must find profitable invest- 
ments, Obviously, too, the net assets of the big 
companies are so colossal as to have, even without 
a desire for it, a great power in Washington. And 
it may be that housing investment by insurance 
companies is an advantageous and socially useful 
act. Yet this does not affect the basic question of 
the advisability of dumping such crowded groups 
of thousands of people suddenly into a part of 
town designed only for large, widely spaced, in- 
dividual house living. What will the people do 
with their cars? How will they get to work and 
where? Where will their children go to school and 
how? We must remember that the median family 
income of the group is likely to be between $3,000 
and $3,500 (at Parkchester I believe it is $3,100). 
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This is certainly not low-income housing, nor will 
many of the inhabitants of this development be 
industrial workers; the whole group, however, re- 
ceived priorities on the basis that it was defense 
housing and in a defense area! 

The individual buildings themselves, designed by 
Harrison, Fouilhoux, and Abramovitz, have per- 
haps the most brilliant, carefully studied, and 
beautifully integrated unit plans that any middle- 
income housing development has yet achieved. 
The rooms are ample in size, pleasant and efficient 
in relationship, and taken ‘by themselves will fur- 
nish pleasant and livable homes. And they cover 
but 39 percent of the net area. Granted all this, 
however, the basic problem of what seems a shock- 
ing over-use of land remains, and it all goes to 
prove that the existing zoning acts are obsolete. 
Perhaps in residential districts we should forget 
entirely heights of buildings and merely limit the 
number of families per acre, as the English do. 
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Typical unit of “Clinton Hill’, Brooklyn—plan and model—developed by Harrison, Fouilhoux & Abramovitz 
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The 1941 Certificates of Merit for Excellence in Small 
House Design were awarded recently by the New 
York Chapter, AJ.A., in cooperation with ten other 
architectural societies in the metropolitan region. 
Awards were given for houses designed by the follow- 
ing architects: William F. Dominick, New York 
(above); Arthur H,. Goddard, Bayside, Long Island 
‘center); Harry C. Starr, New Canaan, Conn. (below) 


Some time ago the Small House Committee of the 
New York Chapter decided that it would be a 
good thing to offer prizes for the best small houses 
in the New York neighborhood. The awards of this 
year have just been announced, and if these pre- 
miated houses are the best that are being produced 
in the small house field in the vicinity of Ameri- 
ca’s largest city, certainly architecture is in a bad 
way. One was an incoherent jumble of meaning- 
less out-of-scale details for a little house on a hilly 
site trying to be quaint and Colonial. There are 
more things on the house than should be on a resi- 
dence of three times its size, and the whole is a 
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blatant example of misapplied Colonial exhibi- 
tionism as unlike the direct simplicity of real Col- 
onial work as anything that could be imagined. 
Another is a smug litthe number in which the 
attached garage seems to overwhelm the white, 
gambrel-roofed house. The slopes of the gambrel, 
the second story windows, the treatment of textures 
all show that kind of unpleasant attempt to be 
smart and different, and Colonial and in good taste 
at the same time, which vitiates so much suburban 
work. It is no better and no worse than thousands 
of houses put up by speculative companies the 
country over. The third, to me the only one that 
seems to show any idea whatever of what design 
means today, is in stone and wood not unpleas- 
antly put together. But even of this perhaps the 
best that can be said is that it has no marked faults 
except a somewhat forced scale. I cannot but think 
that to stamp these three buildings with the stamp 
of approval of the largest chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects is a frightful mistake. I do 
not know the mechanics by which the award was 
made. Perhaps these were the only three buildings 
submitted! Certainly publication of more awards 
of this nature would only succeed in undoing the 
efforts of years to educate the public as to what 
real, creative architecture means. Discouraging 
thought: is it possible we are no better than that? 


The announcement of a method of obtaining de- 
signs for the new defense housing registers one of 
the first victories the American Institute has had 
in governmental circles for a very long time.* Its 
importance is enormous; not only is the usefulness 
of architects recognized and the use of architects 
made the basis of the program, but the American 
Institute is accepted as the best agency for repre- 
senting all the architects—members and non- 
members alike. This is an epoch-making decision. 
But we architects cannot rest there; we must go on 
ageressively to win a deserved place for the pro- 
fession in all other types of construction work in- 
volving design. As yet many Washington bodies 
have for the architect only an arrogant disdain. 
There is, moreover, an emergency psychosis abroad 
that is releasing a tremendous amount of inferior- 
ity complex in non-architects in high places. The 
idea goes something like this: ‘““Now, thank heav- 
en, due to the emergency, we need no longer worry 
about such stupid idealisms as planning and de- 
sign; we'll just build!’ But the basic fact is that the 
question is not one of planning versus construc- 
tion; the constructed buildings will be arranged 
and designed somehow. The question is simply 
and solely between good and bad planning. 


*In a Federal Works Agency release dated February 1, Acting Ad- 
ministrator Baird Snyder, III, announced that local architects for FWA 
individual projects would be chosen from names suggested by the A.1.A. 
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BEDIMS 
sag et ipaeiiieasitiaid LIVING ROOMS PRIMARY BEDROOM ONDARY BEDROt 
GROUP V 
Mortgage Information Bu-|Basis for Mortgage Loans,J/Room Count .............. 1 Room 1 Room oom 
reau, Metropolitan N. Y. Area,|/Floor Area .............+. If not less than 220 sq. ft.| If not less than 180 sq. ft) not less than 13 
Savings Banks of Brooklyn} for 6 & 9 story non-fire-|Special Provision .......... Less not accepted 14 Room if less + if apt. has 2 
and Queens, New York proof Multiple Dwellings Room otherwise 
Mamile: Gtae 6a cs chic euen 12’-0” x 18’-4” 12’-0” x 15’-0” 10” x 12’-0” 
The Mortgage Conference|Basis for Mortgage Loans,J/Room Count .............. 1 Room 1 Room om 
b of New York Metropolitan N. Y. Area,jFloor Area ............... No minimum If not less than 180 sq. ft} not less than 140 sq 
for Multiple Dwellings:|Special Provision .......... 14 Room if less Room if less 
Rental $18-$25/Rm./Mo. 
‘ DOMME CUNEE! «2 ohare dfs wee os 12’-0” x 15’-0” ee 7 
Multiple Dwelling Law of/Minimum Legal Standards,JMin. Floor Area........... Not less than 132 sq. ft. Not less than 80 sq. ft. Col. “B 
the State of New York Class “A” Multiple Dwell- 
ings erected in New York 
City Min. Dimension ........... 8’-0” 8’-0” | for 3rd, 4th & 6th B. 
Federal Housing Authority.|Minimum Standards forj{Room Count .............. 1 Room 1 Room yom 
Property Standards Mortgage Insurance, Title/Floor Area ............... If not less than 160 sq. ft.| If not less than 110 sq. ft} not less than 7( 
Circular No. 2 II, Sects. 207 & 210, Na- 
tional Housing Act —JSpecial Provision .......... or if combined with otherjLess allowable for seasona not accepted 
Amended 1938. For Single- units for an aggregate} (summer) use 
Family Detached, Row, or area of 220 sq. ft. 
Group Dwellings, Metro- 
politan New York Area [Sample Size ............... 12’-0” x 13’-4” 9’-2” x 12’-0 »” x 12’-0” 
Federal Housing Authority..Minimum Standards for/Room Count .............. 1 Room 1 Room om 
Supplemental Mortgage Insurance under|Floor Area ............... If not less than min.: If not less than 100 sq. ft] not less than 70 sq 


Standards, 1940 


the National Housing Act 
for Single-Family, One- 
Story, Detached Dwellings, 


Special Provision 


140 sq. ft. 
If D.S. included, not less 
than 160 sq. ft. 


Less not accepted 









not acc pted 





Metropolitan New York If D.S. & K. included, not 
Area less than 220 sq. ft. 
SPUMMIIUNG: ENG sous Wins iw nate ta 11’-8” x 12’-0” 8’-4” x 12’-0” " x 12’-0” 
Federal Housing Authority|Minimum Standards for}Room Count .........-.... 1 Room 1 Room 90m 
Rental Housing Division} Mortgage Insurance, Sec-|Floor Area ............... If not less than 160 sq. ft.J If not less than 110 sq. ft} not less than 80 sq 


tion 207, National Housing 
Act, for Multiple Dwell- 
ing Rehab., Rental Hous- 








| 
i 
i 
























ing, Metropolitan NewjSpecial Provision .......... Less not accepted Less not accepted } not accepted 
York Area Samnitne OIRO ecco souls gwen 12’-0” x 13’-4” 9’-2” x 12’-0” x 12’-0” 
United States Housing Au-|Minimum and Maximum] Room No. of Min. — Max. Min. — Max. | Mir. — Max. 
thority (FWA) Standards for Projects De-}] Count B.R.’s 
veloped under the terms of} 2% 1 150 — 180 sq. ft. 120 130 sq. ft. { None 
the United States Housing} 3 1 160 — 180 sq. ft. 120 130 sq. ft. i None 
Act of 1937 as amended 4 2 160 — 200 sq. ft. 120 130 sq. ft. } 100 110 sq. ft. 
4l/, 2 160 — 200 sq. ft. 120 — 130 sq. ft. 1 100 — 110 sq. ft. 
51% 3 160 — 210 sq. ft. 120 — 130 sq. ft. } 100 — 110 sq. ft 
6% - 160 — 220 sq. ft. 120 — 130 sq. ft. } 100 — 110 sq. ft 
7Y, 5 160 — 220 sq. ft. 120 — 135 sq. ft. 100 — 115 sq. ft 
84 6 170 — 220 sq. ft. 120 — 135 sq. ft. 100 — 115 sq. ft 
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REGULATORY APPLICATION OCCUPANCY LIVING ROOM COMBINATION LIVING COMBINATHVING- PRIM: 
AGENCY AND COOKING COOKINGING 
Execs il: ee Creer o's 8 | Sena 3 Sees” Ae ee es nee None. 
' | ee ee VA iy) ee rere: LL ee <r eee TOG a GER. oo oes as ..None} 
NEW YORK “ ee ee eer 5 Pauses s.5os/sbae sane NO cesta dakas Bea eK OO Sites tus xe .None} 
Crry ge lll ae i OSA ss ccdbe nunc EE ee | Pere ROM Race doa se 5 os: ~ aoe 
ae i FOR SLUM : : . - 
HOUSING CLEARANCE [orece*: @ “MORGUE: sca ndkes eres Le LR IE CCP Ceee None Oe SEE TC! ee .255 @ 
AUTHORITY PROJECTS IN & Personss.c: .) .aawsex) BSG eee he occas. oka nds Pe Send cata cee None}... 
NEW YORK CITY [°-°:°" Ee PIE Pee 150 sq. ft........J........--Nome .........+-+-. -None} .... 
ec cra as 6 Periane css +g = «6 Ae as og +S As oS gcse Sie a os .None}.. 
Sere 7 Persons. ... «2. fo .22.'- 16 ee fe. dia tw ae: o's oR None} 
= 
| 
OCCUPANCY ROOM COUNT GROSS FLOOR AREA LIVIN‘ pM PRIM 
Min Max. | 
1 Person ESPGRSOMAE.....c 0c. Mca centeeaeaiteaeens wed BGS fe cae: ..Entire Dwi Unit.. Sle 
MINIMUM 2 Persons 2 VOLGOMGE, « + sia: vex ss Diente ave ah eeiae ce wae ak | ae ay .. Yes: No Mg Max. Sle 
NEW YORK STANDARDS 2 Persons (oy) y Lee oe!» | TARipn Bie. ey 1) 3. ep | a .Yes: 250 eds 
STATE FOR SLUM 2 Persons igs” | een rey BT ox oo clea so ace as GIG 6638 ee ict ccss .Yes: No M) Max.. 
DIVISION OF CLEARANCE 3 Persons SCSI a. 6 oid wa te On | ae Pr GOO G0 iirc tc sx </cicos Yes: No Vs Max.. 
HOUSING PROJECTS IN 3 Persons | eee eter Pere Sic GC BE ae sek tice os .Yes: No V@ Max.. 2 
NEW YORK STATE}4 Persons ree Be 2. <caeciipeite ce ceaes GER SAG Ie iis cass .. Yes: No \™@ Max.. 
5 Persons SP OSOONGe. 5 ccv eae ss see Ee Pee, Perey Te lactase cae .. Yes: No Me Max.... 
5 Persons eg | eee ht st sta'e tw ead eee ries SO OR hail. o.a's 6:5 <c'88 .. Yes: No 
6 Persons 7 GQRSOMAYE 6/ le e403 Gis ok Matnceeeneeaaacuens GO SA Bias 6 s.0s cas .. Yes: No 
7 Persons S Pexrsosh..«.: 2626: TS vitacedapiten a | eer -Yes: No Me Max..... 
by Albert Homer Swanke before the move to consolidate housing agencies under John B. Blandford, Jr. e above-mentic 
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REGULATORY 


LIVING ROOMS 


BEDI 


PRIMARY BEDROOM 














AGENCY APPLICATION “A” “p” 
GROUP V 
fe Mortgage Information Bu-|Basis for Mortgage Loans,JRoom Count .............. 1 Room 1 Room | 
rE reau, Metropolitan N. Y. Area,jFloor Area ............... If not less than 220 sq. ft.J If not less than 180 sq. ft 
Savings Banks of Brooklyn] for 6 & 9 story non-fire-|Special Provision .......... Less not accepted YZ Room if less 
and Queens, New York proof Multiple Dwellings ; 
Barrie SIZE iiss ss cis ico 127-0" x 18'-¢" 12’-0” x 15’-0” ; 
The Mortgage Conference]Basis for Mortgage Loans,JRoom Count .............. 1 Room 1 Room | 
of New York Metropolitan N. Y. Area,jFloor Area ............... No minimum If not less than 180 sq. ft 
for Multiple Dwellings:|Special Provision .......... '4 Room if less 


Rental $18-$25/Rm./Mo. 


Sample Size 


12’-0” x 15’-0” 





Multiple Dwelling Law of 


the State of New York 


Minimum Legal Standards, 
Class “A” Multiple Dwell- 
ings erected in New York 
City 


Min. Floor Area 


Min. Dimension 


Not less than 132 sq. ft. 


e/_0” 


ae id 


' 
Not less than 80 sq. ft. | 


; 
| 





Federal Housing Authority. 


Property Standards 
Circular No. 2 


“& 


Minimum Standards for 
Mortgage Insurance, Title 
II, Sects. 207 & 210, Na- 
tional Housing Act 
Amended 1938. For Single- 
Family Detached, Row, or 





Room Count 
Floor Area 


Special Provision 


1 Room 
If not less than 160 sq. ft. 


with other 


aggregate 
area of 220 sq. ft. 


if combined 
units for an 


or 


| 
' 


1 Room 
If not less than 110 sq. ft} 


; 


Less allowable for seasona! 
(summer) use 












































Group Dwellings, Metro- 
politan New York Area [Sample Size ............... 12’-0” x 13’-4” 9’-2” x 12’-0" f 
Federal Housing Authority..Minimum Standards for/Room Count .............. 1 Room 1 Room 
Supplemental Mortgage Insurance under|Floor Area ............... If not less than min.: If not less than 100 sq. ft 
Standards, 1940 the National Housing Act 140 sq. ft. i 
for Single-Family, One-|Special Provision .......... If D.S. included, not less}Less not accepted i 
Story, Detached Dwellings, than 160 sq. ft. t 
Metropolitan New York If D.S. & K. included, not | 
Area less than 220 sq. ft. 
CETTE! PC (7 i 11’-3” x 12'-0" 8’-4” x 12’-0” 
\ 
Federal Housing Authority.|Minimum Standards forJRoom Count .............. 1 Room 1 Room | 
Rental Housing Division] Mortgage Insurance, Sec-|Floor Area ............... If not less than 160 sq. ft.| If not less than 110 sq. ft 
tion 207, National Housing 
Act, for Multiple Dwell- 
ing Rehab., Rental Hous- 
ing, Metropolitan Newj{Special Provision .......... Less not accepted Less not accepted 
York Area eMOTE SIZE \.<.. sicsaieara cel 12’-0” x 13’-4” 9’-2” x 12’-0” , 
| 
: United States Housing Au-|Minimum and Maximum] Room No. of Min. — Max. Min. — Max. 
\ thority (FWA) Standards for Projects De-]| Count B.R.’s 
: : veloped under the terms of] 2% 1 150 — 180 sq. ft. 120 — 130 sq. ft. 
: the United States Housing} 3 1 160 — 180 sq. ft. 120 — 130 sq. ft. 
Act of 1937 as amended 4 2 160 — 200 sq. ft. 120 — 130 sq. ft. 
4 2 160 — 200 sq. ft. 120 — 130 sq. ft. 
514 3 160 — 210 sq. ft. 120 — 130 sq. ft. 
6% 4 160 — 220 sq. ft. 120 — 130 sq. ft. 
71 5 160 — 220 sq. ft. 120 — 135 sq. ft. 
gi 6 170 — 220 sq. ft. 120 — 135 sq. ft. 
. 
CHART NO. 2— COMPARISON OF SIZE REGULATION 
7 REGULATORY APPLICATION OCCUPANCY LIVING ROOM COMBINATION LIVING COMBINATI 
AGENCY AND COOKING COOKING. 
oases PRR OI 5 5 egos Seis 2 6s PMID OSES UGsc cos Oe ABs wis, Joe ONO Wg bel lara fasysl unlncalbraiacsieahcle? ie 
, Tt ae Sere 7a a a ae BEE sai.ci6 8a wiicrn aban ince aah eters PSEC BS | Spee anes ae SEI ere arnrer None 
NEW YORK MINIMUM SPaneas.......05, RENE SES RE Oe RE Siete None}. 
v aw STANDARDS leiegene : ‘ 
CITY FOR SLUM [tne WPRDOPSOUSS 3.0 5 :siclo sais owt (i eee: (Cieerienruraea t None Ma aera tvaxe di ate ai cia pisee: suse anal 255 
HOUSING CLE ARANCE Ae. a | Ca PORE 50s ics 4.4 0 BEC Oe aap ees PRONE io <5 Si rigs vc BKB a eiclerx Yee 255 
AUTHORITY PROJECTS IN ey rei Gi A NIER o.< 535 pM ey os, ee PO RT iN ose a Doms sas bag ee PUN 5h ats a cipae Sins CERRO nc aie 
JECTS I! 2 : 
j NEW YORK CITY [ecco Seed ee (Beer LSO0MSG. hts soon s+ssee+.+-None DO SCION IE Re None 
CORN COR OI GS og ge escent g ly Same ee 6 Persone. ac. co slinsa. «os RGOARC. ibis o:o so eresite ss eee NOHO 5 055s oe 5 8 sieve AB nets so Oe EO 
Yea TPELROOS. 555 cds seas PROD BOS Gs sien c.s hs A INOMRE os Foo ipivigiecneies apeeia oaus-<'s eis eee 
OCCUPANCY ROOM COUNT GROSS FLOOR AREA LIVING) 
> Min. Max. 
Perm 86] A Perea ft... «25... O55 4a ee owed oe eee oe Entire Dw 
MINIMUM 2 Persons PeLOTRONEE Ns sc6..s0 0 04 A tea Se. OAR eet LUTEUS og | Seana eRe SE ... Yes: No Mg 
f NEW YORK STANDARDS 2 Persons 2 PESOONE Ne. 36 6's wiie's Ae RE AGA. | acter te SEO MI Cth. 5 os saree xg ... Yes: 250 & 
4 STATE FOR SLUM 2 Persons ie el) eee Bi ea, Sars meee tases blaine | ee ... Yes: No } 
; DIVISION OF CLEARANCE 3 Persons 3 PEPGGREL .s... 03.6.5 5% BCS eee teens Cw 6) cee MBO ROS Bios sig ceca ... Yes: No DN 
HOUSING PROJECTS IN 3 Persons Ue a) rae Amara eer et | Cece ear GUO Be Ee cn ewes ...¥es: No: N 
NEW YORK STATE4 Persons a En Aro Te ee | Sa ae ...¥es: No 
; 5 Persons fee) re DA. censtals o.storea b kesloteennters FAO ME REE Go sic Moraters ... Yes: No I 
a 5 Persons eo te ae 6 wale ft eae gles SOO Bes fbis sid soe 35% ... est Nook 
6 Persons | re Skids geeks bo re ... Yes: No M 
7 Persons | Peete rite Le Se: Serer eee --+.¥es: No M 
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by Albert Homer Swanke before the move to consolidate housing agencies under John B, Blandford, Jr. We 








LONAND COUNT VALUES FOR ROOMS IN DWELLINGS 

















ae 
BEDIMS KITCHENS 
JOM “ONDARY BEDROOMS COOKING ONLY WITH DINING SPACE DINING ROOMS MAIDS’ ROOMS 
i “ug >? "a ad ie “Gg” 
loom 1 Room 11%~ Rooms 1 Room See Col. “C” 


sq. ftf not less than 130 sq. ft. 


* if apt. has 2 baths 
Room otherwise 


If not less than 70 sq. ft. 
14 Room if less 


5-10" x 120" 


If not less than 140 sq. ft. 
sep. window for D.S. 
1 Room otherwise 
11’-8” x 12’-0” 


If not less than 130 sq. ft. 


14 Room if less 


10’-10” x 12’-0” 


No specific requirement 





10” x 12’-0” 
a 


pom 


sq. ft} not less than 140 sq. ft. 


Room if less 


3 


” 


x 12’-0” 


1 Room 

If not less than 90 sq. ft. 
/- full D.R. in apt. 

4 Room otherwise 

7’-6” x 12’-0” 


1 Room 
If not less than 90 sq. ft. 
' Room if less 


7'-6 x 12’-0” 


1 Room 
If not less than 140 sq. ft. 


14 Room if less 


31°28" x-17-0" 


1 Room 
If with private bath 
1’, Room otherwise 


No minimum 





t. Col. “Bh” 


Not less than 49 sq. ft. 


See Col. “D” 


Not less than 70 sq. ft. 


Not less than 80 sq. ft. 





Plus Alcove not more than] Designated Dining Alcove 
55 sq. ft. 
| for 3rd, 4th & 6th B.R.’s}No minimum 7’-0” See Col. “C” 
pom 1 Room 1 Room See Col. “C” 
sq. ft} not less than 70 sq. ft. If not less than 60 sq. ft. |Pinettes — sub-divided from| If not less than 70 sq. ft. 


2asona 


| 
b” x 12’-0 


not accepted 


” 


49 sq. ft. acceptable in multi- 
ple dwellings 


Kit. may extend not more 
than 22’-0” long (inc. Kit.) 
at right angles to required 
window 


Less not accepted 


5’-10" x 12’-0” 


No specific requirement 


No specific requirement 





' 
pom 


sq. ft} not less than 70 sq. ft. 


} not accepted 


- x 12-0 


\ 


1 Room 
If not less than 60 sq. ft. 


Room 


_ 


1 Room 


ess not accepted 


5’-0” x 12’-0” 


Less — 


Col. “D” 


7’.1” x 12’-0” 


If not less than 85 sq. ft. 


If not less than 70 sq. ft. 


See Col. “C” 


Less not accepted 


§’-10" x 12’-0” 


No specific requirement 


No specific requirement 





bom 
) sq. ft} not less than 80 sq. ft. 


Room 
If not less than 60 sq. ft. 


—_ 


1 Room 
If not less than 60 sq. ft. 


1 Room 
If not less than 110 sq. ft. 


See Col. “C” 
No specific requirement 








not accepted 14 Room if less 14 Room if less 14 Rm. if less = Din. Ale. 

| x 12’-0" 5’-0" x 12’-0” 5’-0” x 12’-0” 9’-2” x 12’-0” No specific requirement 

Min. — Max. Min. — Max. Aggregate Area of NOTES: (On T. I. N. Bull. No. 20) 

‘ L.R. & Kit. Dining space incorp. in L. R. & Kit. 

ft. None Space for ckg. eqpt. in L.R. Min. — Max. Aggregate net area of L. R. & Kit. not less than 260 sq. 
it. None 50 — 100 sq. ft. 210 — 250 sq. ft. ft. counts as 2!2 rooms. 
it 100 — 110 sq. ft. 50 — 110 sq. ft. 240 — 280 sq. ft. All B. R. sizes indicated are for 2 person occupancy— 
rt. 100 — 110 sq. ft. 50 — 110 sq. ft. 260 — 280 sq. ft. B. R.’s for single person occupancy should range 65 
t. 100 — 110 sq. ft. 70 — 120 sq. ft. 270 — 290 sq. ft. sq. ft.-80 sq. ft., with minimum dimension of 7’-0” 
is + 100 — 110 sq. ft. 80 — 130 sq. ft. 280 — 300 sq. ft. Aggregate net area of L. R. & Kit. of 240 sq. ft.-280 
it: 100 — 115 sq. ft. 110 — 140 sq. ft. 300 — 330 sq. ft. sq. ft. counts as 2 rooms. 
it. 100 — 115 sq. ft. 110 — 150 sq. ft. 310 — 340 sq. ft. Formulae flexible to exigencies of plan and local au- 
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TOMND COUNT VALUES FOR ROOMS IN DWELLINGS 















































INA THIVING- PRIMARY BEDROOM SECONDARY BEDROOM TERTIARY BEDROOM KITCHEN 
IKING ING 
GREED. Fs Rae DON 5 5 G2 a INNS oe 68.2 5.5; 0's on sh c)fRtereia + -0 0.5 eR REMEOER wc <0 sy ica. 08 ace RTS GIN ot oo os MORIN ate gare Kitchenette off L.R.... 
: RUG eee RES Abo baler | LER aes | Sarena) Sneed eerie INGO 6 oie oa tin aaa es basis cos Mala eelg Con ou cite naee a eo cease aaa 
RC ARs | Seana ee 2 SC SS | eee] ek renee ee re ee | COT Co PSOE marr rere eit: GUM Ae ns neacsaens 
fo.0 0! en eee rere URE ORS | Ses) Seana iD 0 | See! Cesc merece 7 INGOs von punicecaseeencueweees NN nos iced c ues 
SAREE Roi ce TEN ES waht BQO) BGs odio oc aes trees es ts a AS (S| arene SO ne MEAS 2. das co cknee eee Re err 
EEN le os Cabin dh caer 7 ORs (Us| certian year eee BLOC eerie: 205 oie st coe SO 9b) Bilis s ad eben <s dean VIGNE 325 anne 
Ra | RR errr WAS WG oa coe Serer Og eee ener. TAQ SQo Fee. enc nator keee sees 390 GR Mh ss caves 
SNORE a's AER ey oa ears TAO Ske Ste ses eies. 50 oBeycsiee joa 17a os | ee Perera SO vitts Bisa. ons eee da eke 19060: 86.0. tecceus 
- INOUE ices oats eae onlays WO Ole SE eo oe ccs ed ot 2 GE TAG Ie oh was there caged dd CO Ree ogo a otha aes aeees i ay | Sees ee 
IVINCD)M PRIMARY BEDROOM SECONDARY BEDROOM DINING ROOM KITCHEN 
(2 Persons) (1 Person) 

re Bre Unit... fe. Sreepeie: dh ER. . 5 os. oS Bes Doane NOTES S030. evs noe =< RIAN See oe oss oad . Cooking: Wi Rahs cis cen he cei 
No Mg Max.....]....... Sees. tay Lae. .<.05:. Chess as sles WHE 23 Sac ss 5 vee ...Dining in L.R. or Kit.....].. Yes: No Min. or Max....... 
7S GORGES Sears emeee BOO OG fois ck in SER oe eo Ce Vx ern ain coed DI I ERs. 60a ..«Céokie ae LBs. osc crews 
OO) lt Se re P20 6G Phe. oe 6 ia:p eas © aie are CE a eeales Caatns ...Dining in L.R. or Kit. .. Yes: No Min. or Max....... 
Dea (Mab NERS icv obey © ao oaidicce B20 86s Be sss oe Is eo easeslen ne 60k flees.» eae ca ...Dining in L.R. or Kit.....]..Optional: No Min. or Max... 
Wo) Ma Max... Book. AO NG BG ek nlc rae eee cae 1 eee rn ..-Dining in L.R. or Kit.....]..Yes: No Min. or Max....... 
Ny Man nas oe ats aired avs BOON Gi flee. hi. ch Reins 2 @ 80 sq. ° ft. ..-Dining in L.R. or Kit.....]..Yes: No Min. or Max....... 
Ne: Ma Max.....:8....; 2G VAD Gee ee eas Cees ORS lh | RStisaeeremeranty fe ...Dining in L.R. or Kit.....].. Yes: No Min. or Max....... 
No: Ma niaz.. 6 6iBow cs: BAO AG Fis kon on acela ects op ON ee cua g cae ieee ...-Dining in L.R. or Kit.....]..Yes: No Min. or Max....... 
oe 2 a S(O 120 Ge Stes ona te Beene coh aes BOs: fis. ca eae: ...-Dining in L.R. or Kit.....]..Yes: No Min. or Max....... 
No M Max.....]..... SGP BO Oth SOs ect ees ee ae | en ..Dining in L.R. or Kit.....]..Yes: No Min. or Max 
—_—$—— 

We h any of the above-mentioned discrepancies will be eliminated by the coordination of the housing program under The National Housing Agenc. — 
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BY ALBERT 


The accompanying compilation of 
the requirements of various regu- 
latory agencies concerned with 
housing is presented as an objec- 
tive study of the thought given ap- 
portionment of space in dwelling 
units, as well as for design use. By 
comparison of the requirements of 
the agencies included, the accepted 
average for the various types of 
housing can be seen at a glance. 
The specific requirements of the 
various agencies are condensed for 
quick reference, and the basis for 
solutions which would qualify un- 
der any allied group of require- 
ments is indicated. 

The requirements of the Group 
V Mortgage Information Bureau, 
and of the Mortgage Conference, 
formulated in an effort to stabilize 
the basis for loans placed by mem- 
ber institutions, are concerned with 
privately financed, constructed, and 
operated apartment projects. Al- 
though the desirable minima for 
room sizes are established and a 
definite room-count value assigned 
such sizes, the apportionment of 
space, the occupancy, and the rela- 
tionship between the various ele- 
ments of the rental unit are at the 
discretion of the operator and the 
prospective mortgagee. Foyers, 
baths, dressing rooms, open or en- 
closed porches, and cooking re- 
cesses, kitchenettes, or interior 
cooking compartments are not giv- 
en credit in the room-count. Din- 
ing rooms, to be rated as rooms, 
must be separated from the cook- 
ing facilities by full partitions. 

The Multiple Dwelling Law de- 
fines the minimum legal standards 
for rooms in Multiple Dwellings in 
New York City, and those stand- 
ards are included because of the in- 
fluence they have exerted on design 
during the past ten years, An out- 
growth of the Tenement House 
Law of 1901 and its subsequent re- 
visions to 1929, the Multiple Dwell- 
ing Law was evolved from study of 
and experience with the largest 
apartment-dwelling area in the 
country, New York City, and its 
standards represent the absolute 
minima desirable. Among its pro- 
visions are the requirements that 
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WELL—HOW BIG IS A ROOM : 


HOMER 


windows be of at least an area 
equal to 10% of the floor area of 
the rooms, that ceiling heights be 
not less than 8’-0”, and that rooms 
may not be subdivided in any man- 
ner so that areas less than 70 
square feet in size or without a 
window are created. Baths, foyers, 
and kitchens of floor area less than 
49 square feet are excluded from 
the room-count. 

The requirements of the Federal 
Housing Administration are simi- 
lar in form to those of the agencies 
concerned with fully private opera- 
tions. It is required in single-fam- 
ily one-story detached, single-family 
detached, row, or group dwellings, 
that all habitable rooms be lighted 
by windows not less in size than 
10% of the floor area of the room 
and ventilated to the extent of 
openable fenestration not less than 
4% of the floor area of the room; 
that basements containing habit- 
able rooms shall not be more than 
30” below the average grade; and 
that baths be accessible without 
passing through a sleeping room or 
a cooking space. Ceiling heights 
must not be less than 7’-6” in all 
habitable rooms: in single-family 
detached, row, or group houses, 
this minimum must be increased to 
8’-0” on the first floor. For single- 
family one-story detached dwellings 
the space requirements are based 
on the provision of areas for Liv- 
ing-Dining-Cooking, Sleeping, and 
for a bathroom, with flexibility 
possible as indicated by the chart. 
For single-family detached, row, or 
group houses, the dwelling unit 
must consist of not less than three 
habitable rooms and one_ bath- 
room: Living Room, Bed Room, 
Kitchen and Bath. Further require- 
ments include the provision of one 
closet for each bed room, and for 
not less than 30 square feet of gen- 
eral storage space. 

The United States Housing Au- 
thority, necessarily concerned with 
the absolute minima desirable in 
space apportionment, controls room 
sizes and areas by a system based 
on the number of sleeping rooms, 
and thus, indirectly, on the num- 
ber of occupants in the dwelling 
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unit, with the Living, Dining, anc 
Cooking areas in proportion to the 
number of occupants as indicated 
by the bed rooms provided. 

The control of the New York 
City Housing Authority is based 
on the number of persons housed 
in each dwelling unit, and similar. 
ly to the United States Housing 
Authority, has devised a relation- 
ship between Living, Dining, and 
Cooking areas that is dependent on 
the number of persons housed, The 
Authority has developed its re- 
quirements to the point of :adi- 
cating the most desirable basic 
room sequence and arrangement, 
and requires free access to all 
rooms and toilets without passing 
through any sleeping room. Con- 
trol of areas is further had by the 
requirement that the drawings in. 
dicate the placement of the furni- 
ture necessary to the occupancy 
proposed. One bathroom is accepta- 
ble for an occupancy of seven per- 
sons, and a toilet compartment is 
acceptable in units for single-person 
occupancy wherever public bathing 
facilities are available. Further re- 
quirements include the provision 
of no less than 3 square feet for 
general storage, 7 or 8 square feet 
for perambulator storage, approxi- 
mately 3 square feet for the stor- 
age of wheel toys, and special and 
craft room space of approximately 
15 or 16 square feet, for each dwell- 
ing unit. A coat closet and a linen 
closet are required for each dwell- 
ing unit of more than three rooms, 
and a clothes closet is required for 
each bed room. 

The requirements of the New 
York State Division are similar to 
those of the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority with only minor dif- 
ferences. The State Division de- 
fines a dwelling unit as having at 
least a private toilet and bathing 
facilities, one private bed room, 
one living room, cooking facilities, 
and one coat closet, one linen 
closet, and one closet for each bed 
room. The minimum total square 
feet a dwelling unit, or gross floor 
area, is defined as the total area 
within but not including the en- 
closing walls or partitions. 
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APARTMENTS 


DESIGNED BY 


Che design of the Cable Beach Apartments for a 
waterfront site at Nassau, B.W.I., embodies many 
features that contribute to comfortable living in 
i warm climate. The sixteen apartments (see plan 
on page 154) consist of one-, two-, and three-room 
units, ingeniously planned to permit flexibility in 
ithe number of rooms rented together. The build- 
ig is constructed around a patio, abundant with 
opical foliage. ‘Though contemporary in design 
id detail, the building harmonizes with British 
olonial architecture of the Islands. 
‘he exterior stucco walls are pale flesh pink, with 
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NEW YORK 


the quoins, belt course, water table, and keystones 
painted white. The stucco walls of the covered 
porches (which provide secondary light in the liv- 
ing rooms) are painted a soft tropical blue, and 
the wooden awnings, porch railings, and balusters 
are painted a light blue warm grey. Each suite has 
a private porch overlooking the sea. 

Living room furniture is made of bamboo, with 
upholstered cushions varying in color schemes for 
each apartment. Bedroom furniture and auxiliary 
pieces have a natural oak finish. (Photographs 
were made by F. S. Lincoln, of New York.) 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


FOUNDATION WALES = «05 cetse ces 12” concrete to grade 
‘TERRACES Local split flagstone laid in 
cement 
Wat Consrruction...Waterproof stucco, backed 
with local hollow cinder 
blocks — j 
: : a ; : f 4 7 
Fioor Consrruction...First floor—tile laid over 5” , LEED 
concrete; second floor—wood = 
joists of Southern yellow 
pine 
200F Wood shingles weathered a 
natural silver gray ‘ 
Sueer Mera Copper + ey, | 
mmm 44) 
sePmeree” « BET! 
WEBI: 
at 
Ll TT TT iim 
e q 


Wintows Wood sash and frames (local ; y 
mill—architect’s details) i - 
White oak second floor : 


Plastered and floated in ac- vitese 


cordance with local practice, ¢ 
and sand finish painted é' ER & 
Cast iron and brass pipes; eis 
vitreous china Bathroom and 
Kitchenette equipment 
Brass; chrome for Kitchen and 
Bath 
HM LECTRICAL Rigid conduit 
CEILINGS Pecky cypress 
. Electric ranges, mechanical 
refrigeration, etc. 
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ADOLPH DICK RESIDENCE ROBERT LAW WEED, ARCHITECT 
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Practical information about special problems in- 
volved in planning living spaces and shelter in 
tropical and semi-tropical areas, gathered over 
a space of twenty years, has served Robert Law : 
Weed well, and is reflected in the design of this A B A é H K iz () R ; S 
house for Adolph Dick. Weed was a pioneer in 

the use of several materials now widely accepted 

in Florida, especially white tile roofs, popular on 

the lower East Coast. In developing this type of sa 
roof he first experimented with painted clay tile, H () U S E 
then white cement tile made especially for the 

job, and finally a clay tile with a white baked-on 

slip (see application in photograph below). The 

insulating value of white against a tropical sun is 

ideally adapted to the Florida climate. 

Mr. Weed also experimented early with the filling | N 

and polishing of the native quarry key stone— 

the limestone quarried in the Florida Keys. In 

his work first appeared this porous, beautifully- 

figured stone, filled with cement and colored pig- 


° iit ° ei, 
ment, and then polished. The material, thus treat- M | A M ] B iD A C H 


ed in many colors, is widely used in Florida today. 
(See application in loggia across-page.) The loggia, 
which has bamboo-lattice roof-supports, overlooks 
the swimming pool shown below. (The photo- 
graphs were made by Ernest Graham, Cleveland) 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


FOUNDATION .......- Concrete piling, reinforced 

concrete grade beams 
TEOBAEOE 5 ks os sciae Limestone quarried from 

the Florida Keys : 
Froor Srrucrure ...Free supported concrete 

slab 


Watt Construction .Stucco on concrete block; 
adobe brick 


BOOMING: ....555ssnnen Shingle-type cement tile 
over saturated felt 

WIMOOWE io. 5 oc bie hoe Casement steel sash with 
D.S. A. window - glass; 
fixed type steel screens 
with bronze wire; louv- 
ered shutters 


it} 
if 


tt 
i 


FiInisHep Fioor..... Marble on _ first floor; 
wood on second floor; ce- 
ment tile in powder room, 
lavatory; wood block in li- 
brary; linoleum in pantry, 
kitchen; tile in bathroom; 
cement in bedroom and 
servants’ rooms 


I 


NNN 


Inventor Watis ....Stud, plaster board lath, 
and plaster 

PAINT 55, bos Se eies's Cement water paint on ex- 
terior masonry and con- 
crete; lead, zinc, and oil 
paint for exterior wood- 
work; lead and oil primer 
for interior woodwork and 
semi-gloss enamel _ finish 
coat; casein paint for in- 
terior plaster work 


EUSA WARES 5 655.34 ices es saeee Dull chrome 

| rere rey Copper tube water pip- 
ing; vitreous china bath ‘ 
fixtures 

PIGAMING. os. Svcsaces Electric space heating and 


domestic water heating 
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The furniture ts so arranged in 
the living room (below and acrass- 
page) as to casually divide it 
into several living areas. The 
Venetian blinds provide ample 
protection against sun glare, 
yet admit tempered secondary light 
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The bamboo design motif is used effectively in the Dick residence. It frames the entrance doorway (photograph 


above, left) and is used for the newel posts on the stairway (above, right). In this entrance hall, a bamboo-design 
wallpaper is also used. Illustrated below is the spacious and well-lighted dining room, (See plan on page 158) 
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MATERIAL 


Foorines 
FouNDATION WALIS... 
ExTer1or WALLS 


INTERIOR WALLS 


BALCONIES 
Sueer MErTAI 
PLOONe. oes sss 


WINbDows 


GtAtine........ 
In TERIOR FINISH 


HEATING 
LIGHTING 


RERODWARE: 66.6 3.20% 
ELECTRICAL 


OTHER EQUIPMENT.... 


.S AND EQUIPMENT 


Reinforced concrete, waterproofed 
Reinforced Concrete, waterproofed 
Stucco over galvanized wire mesh, 
15-lb. saturated felt; 18 ga. gal- 
vanized over studs 
Plaster on keyhole lath over 
galvanized wire mesh 
Composition 
Redwood 
26-ga. galvanized iron 
Linoleum in Kitchen, Bathrooms; 
Oak in Living Room, Bedrooms, 
Halls, ete. 
Residential type steel sash with 
bronze screens 
Double strength A 
Canvas on plaster in all rooms 
except Bedroom near patio; gum 
paneling 
Gas—forced air with summer 
ventilation 
Recessed floodlights in MWitchen, 
Bathroom 
PR re eee TC Dull chrome 
Flexible metal conduits; residen- 
tial fixtures 
Electric washing machine, gas 
range, refrigerator, electric kit- 
chen fan 


DESIGNED BY PAUL LASZLO 
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In the design of this small stucco 
house commanding a panoramic view 


of Los Angeles, Paul Laszlé incor- 
porated the outdoor living qualities 


that are so characteristic of Southern 
California. The rugged hillside pro- 
vides a picturesque setting for the 
house (photograph on page 165) 
with its spactous balcony across the 
rear, wide roof overhang on the south 
side, and the glass-enclosed patio 
back of the balcony—all suggesting 
comfortable living. Beyond the en- 
trance (across-page) 1s the glass-en- 
closed living-room patio (lower pho- 
tograph across-page). The balcony 
extends the full length of the house 
(photographs below). Wide windows 
on the rear light every room. (Pho- 
tographs are from Julius Shulman) 
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CAN THE PLANNING 





PROFESSIONS COOPERATE? 
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The most rugged of the “rugged 
individualists” is without a doubt 
the architect—and following him 
(without much distance between) 
would come the members of the 
other planning professions. To 
bring together into a cooperative 
group such manifest individualists 
is no small task even when only 
small numbers are to be consid- 
ered! But when an entire section 
of a State, particularly when that 
State is California, is to be so or- 
ganized, the thought alone is 
frightening. 

However, that is exactly what the 
State Association of California 
Architects, Southern Section, is try- 
ing to do with its “Construction 
Planners, Inc.,” a cooperative cor- 
poration it has sponsored. Mem- 
bership in the corporation is open 
to all registered architects in the 
State of California; registered struc- 
tural, mechanical, and electrical en- 
gineers; civil engineers engaged in 
private practice, and landscape ar- 
chitects. Thus, in one organiza- 
tion, will be found all the technical 
and planning talent to carry on 
any construction planning project, 
efficiently and quickly, with the 
forces of established offices working 
as units under a_ coordinating 
head. This prevents the disloca- 
tion of forces; the getting together, 
at obscure localities, of large 
drafting forces which can only 
work at a low efficiency. And then, 
before the men can realize a com- 
plete organization, it is uprooted; 
with the resultant confusion, and 
loss of time and money. 

This corporation forms a re- 
sponsible party to which the gov- 
ernment can confidently allocate 
defense projects of any kind for 
rapid handling, with undivided 
responsibility. 

Since obtaining the corporation 
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permit, over one hundred archi- 
tects, landscape architects, and en- 
gineers in all categories have 
joined. More are being added to 
the roster every day. Each office 
is tabulated—the force available, 
the equipment on hand, the experi- 
ence of the office in various types 
of buildings and construction, and 
other pertinent data. Each mem- 
ber is permitted only one vote with 
his certificate of membership. The 
executive board is elected by popu- 
lar vote and is known as the Board 
of Directors. A managing director 
handles the work through an ad- 
ministrative staff, which is em- 
ployed by and is responsible to the 
Board of Directors. All of the 
planning professions are repre- 
sented on the Board of Directors. 

Many problems have arisen, of 
course, but so far they have been 
taken in stride, adjustments made 
to fit conditions, and the organi- 
zation proceeds. Most of the dif- 
ficulties are the usual human ones 
—but the major one is that many 
still cannot realize times have 
changed. ‘Things are not as they 
were in the Roaring Twenties— 
and probably will never be again. 
From now on it will be necessary 
to work even more closely together. 
There is a war to be won—and the 
talents and full resources of the 
planning professions are needed to 
aid to that end. In organizing this 
corporation it continuously has 
been brought to the attention of 
the members that this is not to be 
a means of making millions; but 
a method of preserving the plan- 
ning professions as trained and ef- 
ficient units in the task of winning 
the peace—by having them avail- 
able and ready, instead of scattered 
and unorganized! 

The reactionary attitude is be- 
ing overcome by the very times in 


which we live. Private work has 
long since disappeared. Govern- 
ment projects are not easily ob- 
tained by smaller offices. A ve- 
hicle has been provided here for 
the architect and engineer to get 
some of this work—to keep the 
small organization intact—to re- 
main somewhat of an individualist! 

The next problem is to secure 
sufficient work to keep this organi- 
zation functioning. A vehicle has 
been provided in Southern Cali- 
fornia by which the government 
can promptly, efficiently, and 
economically handle its Victory 
Program, It will avoid duplication 
of effort and overlapping of vari- 
ous agencies, with the resultant di- 
vision of responsibilities. It will 
permit the governmental agencies 
to return to their original functions 
of fact-finding and consulting. It 
will provide a method of spreading 
a large volume of government- 
sponsored work to smaller units 
of professional activity; and main- 
tain them as tax-paying bodies. 

What is going to happen to the 
architect or engineer who now re- 
ceives work directly from the gov- 
ernment? Nothing. He will still 
receive his share and will not be 
interfered with by the corporation. 
A survey made before organizing 
indicated that of over ninety mil- 
lion dollars worth of defense work 
performed in Southern California 
during a four-month period, only 
eighteen and one-half percent was 
handled through private architect 
and engineers! That leaves over 
eighty percent for the cooperative 
corporation to work on! That. 
with the Long-range Planning Pro- 
gram, for post-war construction. 
will keep Construction Planners 
Inc., busy; and the men in the 
planning professions in a compact 
group for efficient action! 
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First prize of $200, awarded by the Alumni Association of the American Acad THE 16TH ROM 
emy in Rome for the best solution of its timely collaborative competition, “A 
Railroad Station and Bus Terminal for Appleton, Wisconsin”, was awarded to a 
team from the Cranbrook Academy of Art. Members of the team were Miss Ann 
Sirotenko and Stephen S. Page, who collaborated as Architect and Landscape 


COLLABORATIVE 


Architect; Jack Steele, Painter; Winslow Eaves, Sculptor. (See also page 170) COMPETITION 
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A team from the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and the University of 
Pennsylvania won second prize of $100. On the team were William D. Shay, 
Architect; John Wright, Painter; Robert Spurgeon, Sculptor. (See page 169 for 
first prize winners). Serving on the Jury of Award were Edgar I. Williams, 
William L. Bottomley, and Lorimer Rich, Architects; Robert L. Fowler, Jr. and 
Michael Rapuano, Landscape Architects; Gaetano Cecere and C. Paul Jenne- 
wein, Sculptors; and Russell Cowles and Carlo Ciampaglia, Painters. Fifty-eight 
teams from fifteen colleges and art schools participated in the competition 
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ENERAL TREND 


The agencies of the Government, 
through whom the new program of 
housing for war workers will be ad- 
ministered, are much the same as 
the Government agencies which 
have heretofore been responsible 
for this part of the Housing pro- 
gram. There has been no change 
since the February report. ‘The pro- 
gram of housing for war workers 
has been greatly increased in each 
of the agencies to be responsible for 
this work—Construction Division of 


Federal Works Agency, United 
States Housing Authority, Public 
Buildings Administration, Defense 


Homes Corporation, and Farm Se- 
curity Administration. 

There has been increased speed 
because of the necessity of pro- 
viding houses at the earliest possi- 
ble date for workers in Defense 
areas, primarily in the private in- 
dustrial plants and in the Govern- 
ment Ordnance plants. 

Additions to the present person- 
nel are being made, especially in 
the Construction Division of the 
FWA. The amount of private work 
requiring the services of Architects, 
Engineers, and Landscape Archi- 
tects, conducting offices in private 
practice, is rapidly decreasing, with 
a corresponding increase in the 
number of applicants seeking em- 
ployment as Architect-Engineer on 
Federal projects, or as salaried em- 
ployees on the Government pay- 
roll. With the enlarged program 
of construction there is strong pos- 
sibility that many members of the 
technical planning professions will 
be placed in the group of commis- 
sioned officers to serve the Govern- 
ment on the many construction 
projects, and as civilian salaried 
employees of Government agencies. 


* 
VICTORY HOUSING 


'00 much emphasis cannot be 
| laced upon the importance of 
ia one’s name upon the mail- 

g list in the Office of Informa- 
on, Federal Works Agency, North 
fiterior Building, Washington, 
). C., to receive the news releases 
published by this office with ex- 
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treme promptness and containing 
up-to-the-minute information on 
the allocation of funds for housing 
for war workers. This informa- 
tion is available to the technical 
planning professions before any 
Architects-Engineers, or Landscape 
Architects, are employed. It is 
available in many instances before 
the site has been selected. 

It is very important that those 
who are seeking contracts to pro- 
vide professional services on hous- 
ing projects and on other projects 
should study carefully the organ- 
ization charts previously published 
in these pages. Without this full 
knowledge of this part of the Gov- 
ernment organization the appli- 
cant for professional work is great- 
ly handicapped. 

Attention again, is called to the 
“Defense Housing Construction 
Bulletin,” published by the Federal 
Works Agency, Office of Informa- 
tion, and containing detailed in- 
formation in tabulated form on the 
status of projects under the Federal 
Works Administrator. 

For over-all information, atten- 
tion is further called to the “Vic- 
tory” magazine, published by the 
Office of Production Management. 


* 
EMPLOYMENT 


The great concern of the majority 
of the unemployed, and temporar- 
ily employed members of the tech- 
nical planning professions, is to 
find the opportunities for employ- 
ment. So much of the prospective 
employment is through the Wash- 
ington offices of the Federal agen- 
cies and their respective Regional 
offices, distributed in many cases 
throughout the United States, that 
the applicant for employment, hav- 
ing little knowledge of the organ- 
ization of Federal agencies, experi- 
ences difficulty in locating these 
opportunities. These agencies are: 
Construction Division, FWA; 
United States Housing Authority 
(USHA); Public Buildings Admin- 
istration (PBA); Corps of Engi- 
neers, Division and District Of- 
fices; Navy Department, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks; U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Many opportunities for 
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temporary employment are avail- 
able through the offices of Archi- 
tect-Engineers engaged to provide 
services on Victory projects, 
through the manufacturers of pre- 
fabricated houses (with their Field 
Erection Contractors) and _ with 
municipalities engaged in the prep- 
aration of plans for post-war con- 
struction. 

The most important question 
confronting members of the tech- 
nical planning professions, — 
from the sources of employment, 1 
the method of procuring aaa 
ment. Those conducting offices, or 
identified in groups represented by 
different offices, and considering 
themselves qualified to provide 
complete service on a contractual 
basis as Architects- Engineers, 
should have their applications on 
file with the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the Federal 
Works Agency, and the Public 
Buildings Administration. The file 
of such applications in the Con- 
struction Division of the FWA, 
concerned with housing of a tem- 
porary character for war workers 
(demountable or prefabricated 
units) is already of considerable 
size. 

Those desiring employment with 
Federal Agencies on a salary basis 
should have their written applica- 
tions, with a clear statement of 
their experience and qualifications, 
in the files of each of these agencies 
engaged in the construction pro- 
gram. Unless one has personal 
contacts through acquaintance with 
Government officials within these 
agencies, a great amount of time 
and of money can be expended for 
a trip to Washington seeking em- 
ployment. The wave of applicants 
now asking for appointments in 
which to discuss possibilities of 
employment is seriously handicap- 
ping those who should be other- 
wise engaged in providing the 
technical services for which they 
have been employed. A strong let- 
ter of endorsement, together with 
a properly prepared application, 
will in most cases accomplish as 
much as any trip to Washington. 

In addition to salaried positions 
on the Government payroll, there 
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are many positions of a somewhat 
more temporary character to be 
procured through the Architect- 
Engineer working on the problems 
of planning and supervision for 
the major construction projects. 
There continues to be difficulty in 
procuring information concerning 
the appointment of Architects-En- 
gineers on these specific projects, 
and also of procuring the addresses 
through which to apply for such 
positions. This condition should 
be corrected. 


* 
VICTORY HOUSING: FWA 


Engineers, Architects, and Land- 
scape Architects are being employ- 
ed under the heading of Architect- 
Engineer to prepare plans and 
supervise the construction of these 
projects. The technical services on 
these demountable housing proj- 
ects are concerned primarily with 
engineering as related to roads, 
grading, and utilities, and to site 
planning, which is a highly spe- 
cialized field of design. Architec- 
ture, as such, is a small part of the 
problem on projects developed 
with demountable houses, except 
where such projects are of consid- 
erable size and located away from 
any center of population, thus re- 
quiring the design and construc- 
tion of community buildings (for 
schools, business, recreation, main- 
tenance, administration, and oper- 
ation). On projects such as are be- 
ing developed with permanent 
houses through the USHA, archi- 
tecture becomes a factor which 
dominates the design program. 

Approximately fifty of these de- 
mountable projects are now in the 
planning or construction stages. 
They range from approximately 
200 units to 5,000 units in a single 
project. As of the present date, the 
general design conforms to modern 
sub-division requirements with 
each lot having frontage on an im- 
proved street, as against the super- 
block, group-housing pattern, so 
much used in the extensive pro- 
gram of low-rent housing. 


* 
VICTORY HOUSING: USHA 


The United States Housing Au- 
thority is starting on a very exten- 
sive program of housing for war 
workers, the greater part of which 
will probably be done through the 
Local Housing Authorities, from 
whom recommendations will be re- 
ceived by the USHA as to members 
of the technical planning profes- 
sions (qualified through experience, 
ability, and organization) to design 
and supervise these projects in ac- 
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cordance with the schedule for 
completion. This program for 
housing is being made public in 
the releases from the FWA, Office 
of Information. 
* 

VICTORY HOUSING: 
OTHER AGENCIES 
A large program of housing for war 
workers, under appropriations re- 
ferred to in the February report, 
will be undertaken through the 
Public Buildings Administration, 
the Farm Security Administration, 
and the Defense Homes Corpora- 
tion. The Public Buildings Admin- 
istration has indicated its intention 
of adopting much the same pro- 
cedure heretofore adopted by the 
United States Housing Authority, 
i.e, employing members of the 
technical planning professions in 
private practice to provide services 
on a lump sum or fee basis for de- 
sign and supervision. 

The Farm Security Administra- 
tion will be concerned in this pro- 
gram, largely with temporary units 
of a demountable type and with 
dormitory units. The Defense 
Homes Corporation will be con- 
cerned with both types of housing 
and is employing members of the 
technical planning professions in 
private practice, to provide services. 


* 


GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


There is strong possibility that 
the entire program of housing for 
war workers, now administered by 
the Construction Division of FWA, 
the United States Housing Author- 
ity, the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration, the Defense Homes Corpo- 
ration, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, and the Defense Housing 
Coordinator’s Office, will be put 
under one administrative head.* 

Progress has been made through 
the joint efforts of different agencies 
to adopt the standards of design, 
schedules of fees, and general pro- 
cedures which heretofore have been 
the specific prerogative of each sep- 
arate agency. 

The United States Housing Au- 
thority, which has heretofore been 
decentralized only to the extent of 
having two of its regional offices 
(at Fort Worth, Texas, and at San 
Francisco, California) located away 
from Washington, is now decen- 


* On February 24 all agenctes 
were, by Executive Order, placed 
under one Administrative Head. 
The USHA now becomes the Pub- 
lic Housing Authority.—Editor 


tralizing all of its regional offices, 
as follows: Region 1, Boston, Mass.; 
Region 2, New York City; Region 
3, Washington, D. C.; Region 4, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Region 5, Chicago, 
Ill.; Region 6, Fort Worth, ‘Texas; 
Region 7, San Francisco, Cal. 


* 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


The rather extensive program of 
community facilities (consisting of 
Utilities, School Buildings, Recrea- 
tion Buildings, and other service 
buildings) will continue. Engineers 
and Architects in private practice, 
located within the areas where these 
projects are constructed, will be 
increasingly employed, _ largely 
through the Office of the PBA, to 
prepare plans and provide super- 
vision. 
* 
EMPLOYMENT 

STABILIZATION ACT 


This Bill, “S.1617”, “to amend the 
Employment Stabilization Act of 
1931,” is being held for further 
consideration. The purpose of this 
Bill, as and when passed, is to 
provide money for allotment to 
Federal, State, and Municipal 
Agencies, etc., to be used “for the 
making of such examinations, sur- 
veys, investigations, legal studies, 
comprehensive plans and programs, 
engineering plans and _ specifica- 
tions, etc., as may be necessary to 
facilitate and expedite the selec- 
tion, financing, and inauguration 
of public improvements, etc”, It 
is provided that such advances to 
these agencies shall be “subject to 
such requirements as to reimburse- 
ment, or with respect to contribu- 
tion of funds, services, or materials, 
as the President may determine”. 

As and when this Bill is passed 
it will be possible, under the con- 
ditions prescribed, to have funds 
available with which to aid the 
municipalities, among other agen- 
cies, in financing planning pro- 
grams in preparation for post-war 
projects under the Public Works 
Reserve. 


* 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Civil Service regulations have 


been modified so that members of 
the technical planning professions 
desiring employment on a salary 
basis in the Federal Government 
agencies will find opportunities to 
procure such employment much 
less difficult than heretofore, when 
Civil Service status was required in 
order to procure an appointment 
in Federal agencies. 

February 16, 1942 
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Shelter space for individual homes should be located in the area best 
tactors , 
constructed to give a degree of splinter, blast, incendiary and gas 
Generally, basement shelters below ground have a natural 
lateral splinter and blast resistance, but are liable to concentrations 
of heavy gases and danger from bursting water and sewer mains. 
floor shelters are generally more difficult to strengthen. 
that no steam or gas lines run thru the shelter space. 
The chief advantage of shelters within the home is their 
means of egress, remote from each other. 
of these may be essentially an emergency exit. 
tected by boxes of sand or sandbags to prevent entrance of splinters 
exit i 
An exit as shown, extending far enuf from the building 
to avoid blocking by debris, is better. 
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Debris loads and weights 
i require 
shelter ceiling. 


the 


posts 
metal columns with beams and plank- 
Wedges 
at the base of struts can take up any 


shrinkage of horizontal grain. The 
weight must be distributed over the 
7% ~~ existing floor slab by continuous shoes, 
YJ Existing first floor must be taken 


up to insure distribution of poured 
concrete between the existing beams, 

Cross braces, properly fitted between 
the posts, help to overcome deforma- 


Sizes of the strengthening members 
are variable, depending on the exist- 
ing conditions and degree of protec- 
Debris load tables are 


British 
sources have been found, on checking, 


Do not use any tables 
without 


outlined. Suca a space may be 


First 
It is advisable 


One 
A cellar window pro- 
then be forced thru in 


may an 


a—Height from grade to eaves 
x .5 or 9/-0” minimum. 

b—Air lock with gas-proofed doors, 

c—Emergency exit, closed with 
brick, sand joints. Stairs are 
preferable to ladder. 


d—Raised to prevent flooding. 
e—Sandbags on loose brick. 
f—Drain to dry well. 


g—Concrete pugging. 
floor and beams. 


h—Existing 
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Walls enclosing the shelter should be designed for lateral protection 
against blast and splinters, of 1344” brick or 12” of reinforced concrete, 
see Data Sheet F19e for complete table of materials. Walls of first 
floor shelters or any parts of basement shelters extending above grade 
level should be protected. Sandbags will give this protection but are 
subject to rot and vermin and require replacing. Sand filled masonry 
units such as concrete blocks or bricks are better and may be laid so 
that they may be reused later, Basement areas must be closed. Sand- 
bagged areas may be used emergency exits but are subject to 
blocking by debris. 

Windows that are not absolutely necessary should have the glass 
removed and be bricked up or barricaded by sand or earth between wood 
or corrugated iron forms. Such protection should extend 1’-0” beyond 
the window opening to prevent it from being blown into the shelter, as 
at A. Windows or door openings needed for light or egress should have 
the revetments extend past the opening by at least the distance from the 
exterior surface of the wall to the inside face of the revetment, as at B. 
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Shutters of steel would have to be 1%” thick to give recommended 
lateral protection and be solidly anchored to the wall construction. 
These are costly and not easily handled. Shutters are generally used 
on upper floors where barricading is not possible, and fragment resisting 
shutters are recommended. Wood shutters 2” or 3” thick afford 
reasonable protection in partly shielded locations, Inside shutters also 
stop the flying of glass. Effects of distant blasts can be offset by removing 
the window and providing a light wood or canvas covered frame hung 
on short straps so that it may be dislodged and readily replaced from 
the inside. Such frames are satisfactory for blackout if sufficiently 
opaque, and they may also be fitted with ventilating louvers providing 
same prevent the passage of light. 

Glass, There is no positive way to prevent the breakage of glass. 
Sheets or strips of material cemented to the glass will tend to prevent 
the glass from flying in splinters. Such tapes should be closely applied 
and materials and adhesives must be of types which will retain their 
strength and adhesive qualities for a reasonable time under exposure. 
Wire mesh and screen are also suggested to prevent flying splinters. 

Laminated glass or flexible glass may be substituted to prevent gless 
splinters. Wood strips nailed across the sash help to prevent such pancls 
from being blown out. 
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Gas Proofing in a home shelter requires the sealing of all cracks or 
other possible openings where gas may enter. Cracks between floor 
boards or in the plaster of walls and ceilings, cracks around doors and 
windows or at the trim, keyholes, and where pipes come thru the floor 
must be calked and sealed. Fireplace openings must be closed with 
plywood or other board and sealed. 

Since blasts during a raid may cause new cracks, necessary sealing 
and calking materials such as newspaper pulp, scotch and gummed tapes, 
hammer and nails, etc., must be kept available within the shelter. In 
first floor gas proof rooms, the window glass may be shattered and 
wooden covers to cover the entire window opening, properly calked, 
should be used. They will also stop the flying pieces of shattered glass. 

An air lock must be provided. A narrow passageway may be fitted, 
as shown at A, with openings covered by oilcloth or blankets, This 
prevents drafts of gas-laden air from being drawn into the enclosure as 
persons enter or leave the shelter. An alternate blanket covering for a 
single door is shown at B. Ordinary blankets must be kept dampened 
with a spray of bleach water to prevent the passage of gas. Oilcloth or 
other treated materials do not require this. 


Blanket rolled up Gas 7 Joints, 


when not in use, ers t 


Short batten to permit egressy 
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+e~4 > Felt covered floor stop 3 
A /2"Min.-4 5 
Apron 
OCCUPANCY. An ordinary, un- 
ventilated gas-tight space 10’-0” x 
12'-0” x 8/-6” high will provide a 
+-hour occupancy for 5 persons, based 


on a recommended 50 cubic feet of 
velume per person. If the walls and 





ceilings are of 12” thick concrete to | 
take care of respiratory effects, this j 
occupancy could be 10 hours. 

The time of occupancy can be 








lengthened by bringing in gas-free air 
from the upper levels. Such ventila- 
tion could be accomplished by a rubber 
hose extending from a pumping device 


ie 
in the shelter to an upper story window (Serves 
above the gas level. An air lock must Pumping 





he provided. Shown on the drawing 
is a stairway gas-stop similar to that 
shown above. The stair must be en- 
closed between gas-tight walls. 

An electric fan to increase air movement and cotton bags filled with 
activated charcoal and lime to absorb odors are helpful to the general 
comfort in gas-tight shelters. P 

Oxygen consuming devices, such as exposed flames of candles and 
lamps, and air contamination by smoking must not be allowed. 


Cevice. 
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Fi ire Hazard. Ms hen dropped from 5,000 feet the usual 1 kilo (approxi- 
incendiary bomb can pierce any ordinary roof 


cullen, but ‘aoa not a wood floor below. Such bombs are very apt 
to jand and burn | in the attic while the occupants are in a basement 
it is necessary to remove any excess inflammable 
material from a attic and protect the floor to prevent the bomb from 
burning thru to lower floors. Convenient access to the attic and fire 
fighting equipment such as sand, shovels, buckets, snuffers, water, etc., 
Thermite creates its own oxygen while burning and 
cannot be smothered; water will make it explode. The burning of the 
magnesium which follows can be smothered. Water, in a spray form, 
can be used to accelerate and shorten this burning while dampening the 
surrounding materials. 

A layer of steel plates 4” thick or a 4” reinforced concrete slab 
will provide attic floor protection, but with the necessary strengthening 


must be available. 


methods are costly. 
Alternate fire-resisting protection may be: 
2%” layer of sand, earth, sifted ashes or foamed slag. 
f 20 gage corrugated iron separated from the 
flooring by a thin layer of sand. 
3 layer of asbestos boarding of a type free from 
cement or anhydrous plaster. 
wood should be fire-retarded with fire-resisting paint or 


1 heavy whitewash, 
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and corrugated iron and an underlying plaster 


buildings to sustain the added weight, these 











TYPES OF REINFORCED CONCRETE SLABS 

During a prolonged occupation it is necessary that all 
include a 1 chemic al toilet, drinking water, food in airtight containers, 
hatte ‘ry radio sets, sand, water and pumps for fire 
first aid equipment, etc., as may be needed during the 


Tools such as pickaxe, shovels and crowbars may be necessary 
for forcing an exit in case of a near hit blocking the exit. 








be incorporated in the shelter. These should 


bleach water for wetting the blanket covering at 
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SIGH T-LINES IX THEATERS 


BY FPRERERIC 


The following study of some phases 
of auditorium seating and scene 
visibility is not presented as a 
panacea but as another step to- 
ward more logical theater plan- 
ning. The formulae and methods 
demonstrated cannot be exact be- 
cause of physical differences of 
members of an audience. Certain 
rules and layout methods long in 
use are analyzed and replaced or 
improved. A graphical presenta- 
tion shows for the first time the 
relations of a number of seating 
variables. This data naturally can- 
not be a substitute of good plan- 
ning sense, which also includes 
theater economics, but it can as- 
sist in improving the functional 
design of this building type. 
Some of this technical data will 
show how to improve vision of 
stage or screen in flat-floor, multi- 
purpose halls with movable seats— 
as well as in more specifically 
planned theaters. The limits given 
for side-angle and maximum views 
will prevent the eyestrain result- 
ing from improperly planned mo- 
tion picture halls. Such results 
have a definite value for our cur- 
rent program of national defense 
with its increased need for health- 
ful recreation and evening enter- 
tainment after intensive daytime 
training or production work. 


SEATING RADIUS 


One problem which has had nu- 
merous tentative solutions in the 
history of theater planning is the 
determination of a logical center 
for a radial seating plan. 

It seems obvious that when dra- 
matic action is to be concentrated 
in a relatively small acting area, or 
upon a motion picture screen, there 
is a fixed center of interest for the 
audience in general. The desir- 
ibility of a radial plan with center 
it this fixed point is illustrated in 
the accompanying three diagrams, 
\, B, C. This center has been taken 
isually at the positions indicated 
n the second group of diagrams, 
s at D or E, or at various inter- 
nediate points; less often as in the 
nore logical diagrams F and G. 
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DIAGRAM A. Straight rows of seats. This is uncomfortable for the specta- 
tors in the side banks. Unequal stress is placed on the seats and backs 


OQCENTER OF INTEREST 
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DIAGRAM BB. Straight rows of seats with canted side banks present the 
same defects as straight rows. Rows do not line up. Aisle steps will be unsafe 
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DIAGRAM C. Curved rows (radial). Best for comfort, ease of vision, safety 
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DIAGRAM D (above). At center of rear wall of stage 
DIAGRAM E (right). Behind the rear wall of stage 


DIAGRAM F (below). At the center of acting area 


These differing locations have 
been selected sometimes without 
scientific vision-planning—for ap- 
pearance alone, to harmonize with 
preconceived (or in alterations, ex- 
isting) plans of stage-apron or au- 
ditorium rear wall, or to facilitate 
planning of a lounge behind the 
last row of seats. Sometimes more 
than one center is used, certain de- 
signers even favering an entire 
series of centers. 

As indicated in Diagram H, such 
a compromise with the ideal of a 
fixed center at the center of in- 
terest may be justified by the ar- 
gument that by flattening the arc 
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of the first row a few seats are 
gained. This is bad planning: be- 
cause these are dissatisfaction-brew- 
ing seats, gained in an area of poor 
visibility of the show. 

Incidentally, when center-points 
are moved, it is important to check 
carefully for legal back-to-back 
spacing or clearances at ends and 
centers of rows. The spacings vary, 
as shown in Diagrams I and Jf, 
with these types of radii. 

In the legitimate theater the ad- 
ditional center space provided by 
a shorter radius front row may help 
to make room for a fore-stage. In 
the motion picture house it will 
make up part of the highly de- 
sirable distance from the first row 
of seats to screen. Minimum radius 
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without special tapered seating is 
twenty feet. 

This problem of a location for 
a fixed center-point for motion 
picture seating has been analyzed 
in a new way by an English cor- 
respondent of the writer, C. K. Par- 
ker, R.I.B.A., in material sent me 
just before the Battle for Britain 
began. A description of this meth- 
od follows: 

Apparently in England an intel- 
ligent code regulation fixes mini- 
mum front row distance from 
screen by establishing a maximum 
of a 30° angle of vision for the 
nearest top edge of screen. (The 
screen size and location in Diagrams 
K and L follow Mr. Parker’s data.) 

This solution, therefore, deter- 
mines a center-point for cinema 
seating radii by means of the ver- 
tical limit of comfortable vision. 
It is interesting to note that 
in the case selected the front row 
distance obtained from the vertical 
limit of comfortable vision is 
22 (= —_- = ].4 times 
20 (= screen-width) 
screen-width, which is the same as 
that obtained by the writer’s pub- 
lished analysis determined by a 
comfortable horizontal visual angle 
of 40° (with eye but not head 
movements). Mr. Parker’s first row 
distance, however, is measured from 
the nearest edge of screen to side of 
first row. This increases beneficial- 
ly the first row distance on the 
axis of the screen, decreasing the 
required horizontal visual angle 
there (which is the maximum any- 
where in the house) to less than 
56°, 


VISIBILITY 

While checking certain phases 
of the above study it became evi- 
dent that efforts of informed de- 
signers and writers on seating to 
encourage a general increase of 
back-to-back spacing of rows have 
been partially misdirected. It is 
highly desirable from a_ vision 
standpoint, on the other hand, to 
keep row-spacing down near code 
limits in the front seating and to 
provide wider seats in these rows. 
This is particularly important for 
auditoriums with flat or slightly 
sloped floors which have low per- 
formance areas (stages, fore-stages, 
or low-hung screens which cannot 
be raised—a typical condition in the 
multi-use hall), These changes are 
necessary to good vision; in short, 
when sight-lines pass between heads. 

To illustrate the obstructions 
caused by the heads of two peo- 
ple sitting in front of us, we may 
frame any view with our two 
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DIAGRAM G (above). Center of screen 


DIAGRAM H (below). Flattened arc 
gains a few seats in area of bad vision 
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DIAGRAM I (below). Constant radius. Centers moved forward 


DIAGRAM J (at left). Changing radius. Centers moved back 
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hands held at arm’s length. ‘There 
are two ways in which we can get 
a more ample view. We can sep- 
arate our hands still more, or we 
can move them closer to our eyes 
without changing the distance be- 
tween them. (See Diagrams M, N, 
O). In seating, these effects can 
be gained by using wider seats 
(thus spacing heads farther apart) 
or by decreasing the back-to-back 
spacing of seating rows. The for- 
mer is the more effective and the 
more comfortable change. 
Calculations show that with 
what we have for a long time con- 
sidered a fairly comfortable seat- 
ing layout (seats 21 inches wide 
in rows spaced 36 inches back-to- 
back) the spectator cannot see the 
full screen-width of a 20-foot screen 
between heads until he moves back 
to a viewing distance of at least 
three times screen-width. (See Dia- 
gram P). With luxury spacing of 
staggered rows—up to 48 inches has 
been used—these lateral head ob- 
structions crowd in upon the pic- 
ture. Wider seats will help this 
condition to some extent, 
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The seating zone, it has been 
demonstrated, should be between 
the limits of a 1.4 x Screen and 
6 x Screen. (Refer to Diagram P 
again). Consideration of visibility 
between heads indicates that rough- 
ly the front third of this seating 
zone, in addition to being in front 
of the preferred audio-visual area 
(3 to 5 x Screen or scene), in the 
name of luxury itself penalizes pay- 
ing customers a second time by 
letting them see only part of the 
show—and that between ears. 

If there is any way to improve 
this front seating, obviously it 
should be done—to balance the de- 
sirability of seats throughout the 
house. This front zone can be 
helped, as suggested, by wider 
seats and code, or near-code, back- 
to-back spacing of staggered rows. 

An analysis is given here in 
graph form of these relations be- 
tween seat-widths (from 19-inch 
to 24-inch), back-to-back spacing 
(from 32-inch to 36-inch), and 
views between heads in the next 
row front. This graph will assist 
in checking vision characteristics of 
an existing seating plan, or help 
in designing a new auditorium. The 
visual standards established for any 
particular job will be governed in 
many cases by commercial require- 
ments, but this study may illus- 
trate and bolster arguments against 
ineffective seating in quick, graphic 
fashion. The less frequent “ideal” 
jobs will undoubtedly benefit by 
application of this analysis, 

To facilitate reading the graph, 
the scale representing visible scene- 
widths is larger than that for view- 
ing distances. Recommended first 
row distance, preferred audio-visual 
area (perhaps primarily of motion 
pictures although a stage show is 
improved by a little space for per- 
spective and acoustical mixing), 
and a tolerable (2/3 or better) 
view of scene-width (screen or act- 
ing area) have all been indicated 
on this graph. 


HOW TO USE GRAPH 


To determine visible scene 
widths at various viewing distances 
lor any specific seat-width and row 
spacing: 

Enter graph at right on proper 
diagonal line for seat and spacing 
and check visible scene at top for 
viewing distances on left margin. 
Example: How much of the screen 
will a spectator sitting at a view- 


DIAGRAM M (above). Basic relation 
DIAGRAM N (center). Wider seats 
DIAGRAM O (right). Less row spacing 
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X= 26'-6" 
SECTION i 
DIAGRAM K (al ioe 6" 
Al (above). X = — = 286” = horizontal distance of the 
tan 30° 


front row from screen, producing a 30° angle of vision of top of screen 
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DIAGRAM P (left). Analysis of audi- 
torium with seats 21” wide and placed 
in rows which are spaced 36” apart 






















































UY Y CHART Q (below). Relation between 
YY / seat widths, back-to-back spacing, 
[fiber abo views between heads in next row front 





ing distance of 2 x Screen see from 
20-inch seating in rows spaced 35 
inches? Find diagonal for 20-35, 
follow to horizontal line indicating 
viewing distance of 2 x Screen, 
read vertically up for scene-width 
of approximately 5/8 visible be- 
tween heads. 

To check forward limit of view- 
ing distance for a specific degree 
of scene visibility: 

Read vertically down from top 
scale, and diagonally down to se- 
lect proper seat and spacing com- 
bination for the viewing distances. 

All seats of a specific size and 
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Last rowat 6 x Screen Max. desirable viewing distance 





SCENE-WIDTH VISIBLE BETWEEN HEADS spacing behind the viewing dis- 
030 040 0.50 060 0.10 0.80 0.90 1.00 tance at which their diagonal line 


intersects the vertical line at right 
margin have full view of scene, 1.e., 
20-inch seats, spaced 34 inches, at 
any point behind 3.1 x Screen will 
have full view between heads. 

All seats to left of this full view 
limit have increasingly obstructed 
views of scene as distance decreases. 

Seats to left of vertical line 
marked 2/3 scene—that ts, seats 
which lie in front of the various 
viewing distances indicated by in- 
tersections with this 2/3 scene line 
—have poor views of scene under 
the conditions described. 

The following table gives gen- 
eral formulae for the different seat 
widths, for these relations. 


VD’ = View Distance in feet, for full 
view. 

B” = Back-to-back spacing in inches. 
S’ = Screen or scene-width in feet. 
19-inch seats: VD’ = 0.1 B” S’ 
20-inch seats: VD’ = 0.091 B” S’ 
21-inch seats: VD’ = 0.083 B” S’ 
22-inch seats: VD’ = 0.077 B” S’ 
24-inch seats: VD’ = 0.067 B” S’ 


Example: At what distance from 
screen will a spectator in a 21-inch 
seat, in rows spaced 38 inches 
(note, not within limits of graph), 
have a full view of a 20-foot screen? 
General formula for 21-inch seats 
is VD’ = 0.083 B” S’. Substituting: 
VD’ = 0.083 x 38 x 20. Therefore, 
VD’ = 63.08 feet = 3.15 x Screen. 

Behind the viewing distance at 
which specific seating factors give a 
full view of scene, and in non- 
staggered seating, increased back-to- 
back spacings are desirable to in- 
crease comfort and decrease the ob- 
struction caused by a single head 
between spectator and scene. 


VIEWING DISTANCES (FACTORS X SCENE-WIDTH) 
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